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By JOHN A. KIRSTEIN 





t Easter this year many will be seeking the living Lord among 
the dead, as usual. Like the women on the first resurrection day, 
they will not know where to find Him. But they will search the 
well known tombs, as they have for centuries. 

Some will look into the tomb of the past. It is sad that memories are 
not realities of flesh and blood. To those who seek Him in the inspira- 
tion of yesterday we ask, “Why do you seek the living among the dead?” 

There will be those who search the tomb of the church building. Among 
the flowers, their Christ is a prisoner in a wooden altar, or He is a shut-in 
behind a fagade of stained glass. He is held prisoner because they will 
not let Him say anything to their social views, political affiliations, or 
economic manipulations. We ask these, “Why do you seek the living 
among the dead?” 

Some will continue searching in musty books and ancient catechetical 
formulae. They will memorize lengthy creeds, they will poke through 
the artifacts of dead days, and will meditate by organ music. Men have 
looked to these sources before, and many have returned disappointed. 
“Why do you seek the living among the dead?” 

People will seek Him in the works of their own hands. They will 
wonder why He does not reside in their lavish memorials that seem 
more than ample to cover their guilt. We ask these, “Why do you seek 
the living among the dead?” 

Some will turn to the tomb of famous personalities and their writings. 
A fixation on Paul Tillich or Billy Graham or any other leader is like 
building an empty tomb. THE MAN is in no tomb of human per- 
sonages. “Why do you seek the living among the dead?” 

Matthew is the only gospel writer who passes immediately from Jesus’ 
resurrection to the appearance in Galilee. His jump in time suggests the 
transition necessary in men’s faith, Men must know the resurrection, 
then proceed to a place of faith, worship, obedience, and service! 

Galilee was such a place. It cost the disciples three days’ effort and 
faith to get there. When they found Jesus He was alive, and they wor- 
shipped Him. He told them, All authority ... has been given to me... - 
By that authority He commissioned them to go, to teach, to observe. 
And He promised His living presence always. 

Have you gone to Galilee to seek Him? He is there. It will require 
the struggle of your faith. You won't find the beating heart of the 
Saviour on your own dead arm until it is quickened and commissioned 
by Him through your worship and commitment. You will never know 
life until you cease embodying death in your pursuits and desires. But, 
as you go to your Galilee, you will find Him with you always, living, 
life-giving. 

Let us go to Galilee! There you will see Him. + 
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NOW...YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 
EIGHT RSV (@ONCORDETTE BIBLES 


he RSV Concordette is an ideal Bible for you 


" for someone close to you. It is especially per- 


‘ct now, with Easter and the season of wed- 
gs and graduations fast approaching. Each of 
"eight Concordette editions has complete 
V text, a 192-page concise Concordance and 
of proper names, and over 75,000 center- 
umn references. Each edition has a presen- 
on page, a family record, 12 maps... all in 
or. You’ll find the Concordette is pleasantly 
il and slender, (4%” x7”, less than an inch 


‘961 


thick), and beautiful to look at. Ask to see any 
or all of these fine editions. Black or white 
leatheroid: $5.95. Black or white imitation 
leather: $7.95. Black or red genuine leather, 
gold edges: $9.95. Black or red 

genuine morocco,leather-lined, gold | a & 
edges: $14.95. 7 ON 


Ask to see these Bibles at your denominational 
publishing house or your bookstore 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive Publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 































































































































The Editor's 


Comment... 


Injustice in the church. An industrial firm 

recently offered a Presbyterian minister 

a challenging position paying some three times 
the salary he gets from the church agency 

which employs him. Though struggling to 

educate several children, he turned down 

the lucrative job. He will continue working 

in subtle slavery for a holy institution which seems 
to place a ridiculously low value on his intellect, 
his skills, and his loyalty to Christ. 

Small wonder that young folks shun 

the satanical squeeze imposed by underpaid 
church jobs! (See “The Leadership Crisis,” p. 30.) 


Stewardship? Despite the inflationary spiral 

of basic costs of living, there’s seldom 

a complaint from clergymen and lay workers. 
After all, they're happy for the opportunity 

to serve their Lord. But the outrageous disgrace 
stems from the church’s using 

“Christian stewardship” as an excuse for the 
unfair, inequitable financial arrangements 
saddled on some of its servants. 


Sense of values. TIME Magazine reports that 

June graduates in electrical engineering 

are being offered starting salaries averaging 

$552 per month, liberal arts grads, $444. Last spring 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY reported that Elvis Pressley 
received $125,000 for a couple of songs (with 
wiggles) in a single appearance on a television show. 
And a Texas oil magnate is said to have an income 
of $200,000 a day! Recently an educator with 
several degrees abandoned writing an important 
book in order to supplement the wages 

of his vital church job. 

“Well, we'll soon have hospital bills 

and another tiny mouth to feed,” 

he explained with forced cheerfulness. 


Neroism. While waiting for their pastor to arrive 
at a board of deacons meeting, the officers 
argued about whether to gravel the church’s 
parking lot or buy a dishwasher for the kitchen. 
Fifteen miles away, on a country lane near the home 
of an ill member, the pastor was trying in vain 

to start his car, a low-price model with 87,000 
recorded miles attesting to hundreds of pastoral 
calls, at the county’s hospitals and homes of his 
people. “It’s newer than mine—cost more too!” one 
deacon protested when the possibility of a new car 
had been suggested at a previous meeting. 


* 


. . . you load men with burdens hard to bear, and 
you yourselves do not touch the burdens with one 
of your fingers (Luke 11:46).—sxH 
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Masterpiece 
The article by Lawrence W. Bot- 
toms in SURVEY, January issue, is to 
me one of the deepest, one of the 
most graciously thought out master- 
pieces of literature ever written in our 
magazine. Surely it bears repeating, 
so that any who may have neglected 
to read it may have it called to their 
attention. 
—KARL A. FREDRICKSON 
Charleston, S. C. 


More tons of stamps 

I feel that the nice write-up you 
gave our stamp project in the SURVEY 
(May 1960) is really responsible for 
our increase. The response from inter- 
ested people was wonderful. I don’t 
know whether I sent you a letter I had 
to have printed to answer over 800 
letters, asking how to start a stamp 
project. Also we have received over 
100 boxes of stamps from 22 states in 
the United States. 

We feel that our stamp project has 
not only added dollars for the Home, 
but the interest the churches are show- 
ing now that every church is stamp- 
minded is a great advertising scheme. 
We now have $17,000 in the stamp 
fund and we are planning to add on 
to our present infirmary. We have 80 
guests in the Home now and the in- 
firmary is inadequate. 

—MBS. J. G. KAESTNER 
Presbyterian Home of 
Maryland, Inc. 
Towson 4, Md. 


Pray for missionaries 

I am very thankful that you print 

often the names and addresses of our 

missionaries. I know many of them, 

and pray by name for each one, many 

times. Please exhort people to pray 

for them, giving this plea at the top of 
the page. Thanks. 

—MRS. ROY LECRAW 

Atlanta, Ga. 


February cover 

Let me thank you for the very beau- 
tiful reproduction on the February 
Survey cover of a part of the exhibit 
of our Quadrennial Youth Convention. 
In addition to the explanation about 
the cover (p. 3), there are two addi- 
tional comments which should be 
passed on to the readers. First, this 
mural was a part of a comprehensive 
exhibit depicting the life and the work 
of the Presbyterian Church US in rela- 
tion to the total mission of the church. 
This exhibit was designed and carried 
out by Miss Claire Randall, art direc- 
tor of the General Council. 

Second, this mural provided an in- 
troduction to the entire exhibit and 
served as the focal point for the con- 
vention theme, “Commitment Amid 
Conflict.” I believe Survey readers 
would be interested to know that this 
panel depicting the conflict of our 
times was dominated by a large wood- 
en cross with obvious nails, placed 
several feet in front of the panel. At 
the base of the cross was an earthen 
bowl with a towel, and at the side 
this explanation: “In the midst of the 
conflict that swirls around us, and in 
which we are inevitably involved, 
stand two simple symbols calling us 
to commitment. The Son of God knelt 
in a servant act to wash a fisherman’s 
feet. He left the towel and bowl to go 
to a cross—the suffering servant of all 
mankind.” 

—ELIZABETH MCWHORTER 
Assoc. Director, 
Campus Christian Life 
Board of Christian Education 


May I congratulate you on the very 
striking cover on the February issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN SuRvEY. There are 
many fine features of the magazine, 
and this cover art work should be in- 
cluded in them. It is encouraging to 
continued on next page 











This Month’s 
Emphasis 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


April is the month 
when members of the 
Presbyterian Church US 
turn their attention 

to the problems 

of college students. 


* 


What happens 

to parents 

left behind, and 

what happens 

to teen-agers when 
they go off to college? 
You won't find answers 
in the college catalog 
to the questions 

asked on pages 14-18! 


* 


But the question 

that concerns 

every one of us 
(whether we are students 
or parents 

or teachers or friends 
of college students) 

is the question: 
“Where is our next 
preacher coming from?” 
Youll be surprised, 
maybe, 

to learn of the 
leadership crisis 

that is becoming 

more acute each day. 
Find out what it’s 

all about 

on page 30. 








































































































































Muhlenberg Press enlarges its series 
of low-priced hard-bound books deal- 
ing with the basic themes of Christian 
faith and life 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
by THEODORE G. TAPPERT 
Outward observances of the Lord’s 
supper have been subject to con- 
stant change through the cen- 
turies. Inevitable and permissible, 
these changes do not affect the 
real meaning of the Sacrament 
and its significance as a proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. 


EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
by KaRL J. HERTZ 


Protestants, who believe in ap- 
proaching God directly without 
the help of priests, should also feel 
that each man must act as priest 
in praying for and serving his 
neighbor and brother. The author 
shows that Christ died to free us 
for this service of love. 


FAITH AND HEALTH 
by KRISTOFER HAGEN 


What about the miracles of ‘faith 
healing’? And the miracles of 
healing in the New Testament? 
What can a Christian do to pre- 
serve his own health? A medical 
doctor with wide experience an- 
swers these and other pertinent 
questions. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
by JOHN REUMANN 


This reviews the development of 
the many different versions of the 
Bible in English today from the 
King James Version to the RSV. 
The continental background of 
the English Bible is stressed, par- 
ticularly the influence of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


$1.00 each 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
PRAYER by Olive Wyon 
MARRIAGE by Harold Haas 
CONVERSION by Erik Routley 
BEGINNING AND END OF THE WORLD 
by Martin J. Heinecken 





at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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see that symbolism, which has en- 
riched the meaning of our Christian 
faith through the ages, is being used 
in this relevant and thought-provoking 
way by the Survey. 
—MARGARET SMITH 
Roanoke, Va. 


Poster pictures 
Thought I'd tell you how helpful 
we've found back issues of the SURVEY 
in our Primary Sunday school work. 
We can always find pictures there for 
posters and other needed illustrations. 
—MBS. E. G. SMITH 
Decatur, Ga. 


That Communist! 

Your “Letter from a Young Com- 
munist” in the February edition of 
SurvEY brings one up short! We are 
much concerned, and have been for 
some time, about the placidity of the 
casual church member. Our congrega- 
tion here is becoming aware of the 
urgency to do something to change 
the growing trend toward communism. 

May we have copies of this letter? 

—MRS. RUSSELL GREGG BISNETT 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Reprints are available from the 

SuRVEY office at 6¢ apiece.—Ep. 
& 

I like your editorial comment on 
page 2 (February). That, and the 
article on page 8 (“Christianity Under 
Attack”) I may use for a sermon idea 
in a week or two. I think it is more 
serious than many think. 

How true that “no one seems to 
hear the warning cry!” Yours for a 
louder cry. 

—REV. J. ALLEN ANDERSON 
Mangum, Okla. 


If we lose 

Please send me ten copies of Pres- 
BYTERIAN SuRVEY for February. There 
are three articles in it which I consider 
“must” reading for my young adult 
Sunday school class: “Letter from a 
Young Communist,” “Christianity 
Under Attack,” and “The Struggle for 
Men’s Minds.” I consider these so im- 
portant to the future of Christianity 
and western culture that I want to get 
them before as many people as I can. 
If we lose this struggle, nothing else 
matters. 


—JACK R. MANKIN 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Overseas relief 
In the February issue of the SuRVEY 


























(page 14) it shows how »rough 
Church World Service abo: 434 
pounds of surplus food can 


s 
plied for every dollar. I wow’ like 
to know if this could be .« ne in 
private instances, and where would | 
send the money? 

I have been sending food to « Pres- 


byterian orphanage in Korea {or sey- 
eral years. But those food parcels are 
so expensive that I never could send 
them as much as I would have liked. 
—MRS. PAUL F. KOERNER 

Helvetia, W. Va. 


The Share Our Surplus program is 
such an amazing bargain because 
(among other things) surplus food is 
shipped in bulk quantities. Designa- 
tion of gifts for specific individuals or 
institutions is not possible under this 
program. However, since food is going 
to some 27 countries abroad (including 
Korea), donors may specify the coun- 
try to receive their gifts. 

Rev. Paul B. Freeland, secretary of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid, 
has informed us that our Presbyterian 
US part in the “SOS” program last 
year was 23,725,000 pounds—363 
pounds for every dollar contributed. 
Total “SOS” shipments by Church 
World Service in 1960 were 287,491,- 
644 pounds. 

Mr. Freeland adds, “Of course 
‘those food parcels are so expensive’; 
that’s why it’s wise to give through 
your church and make your relief 
dollars go a long way!”—ep. 


Sick 

I joined the Presbyterian Church so 
my children would have a united fam- 
ily. 

Three summers ago my daughter 
decided she was not going to call her- 
self a Christian after she had been 
to a Presbyterian summer camp. I 
awakened to the fact that I had better 
do something about what I believed 
about God. 

What are Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and others doing about our people 
spreading the gospel? Where are our 
books? Our information? Our own 
newspaper has three times as much 
Catholic news as all the other churches 
put together. I know, I have been 
saving the clippings daily to com- 
pare. I got so alarmed at your neutral 
magazine and its lukewarm stand for 
nothing, it made me sick. 

We need more informed knowledge 
of other religions and how they work 
as well as what we stand for and 
what we ought to believe and do. 
Where are our weapons of righteous- 
ness? I am concerned, confused, and 


bewildered. 


















—MBS. M. H. BASKIN 
Corpus Christi, 1 exas 
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Slighted 

I have, together with other local 
Presbyterians, been for a long time 
reading the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, but 
we have never yet seen mentioned 
therein Dr. Charles L. King of the 
Houston First Church nor any mention 
of the church. I enclose a map from 
the Centennial Survey with “largest,” 
“3d largest,” etc., churches marked; 
but why is our church marked “pres- 
ently 2nd largest”? Are you expecting 
us to drop down in rank? You have 
not so treated any other church, and 
we resent your treatment of us. Your 
figure of 3,704 members is a year old. 

We are now 3,766! 

—ANONYMOUS 

Houston, Texas 


On the contrary, we're expecting 
you to gain in rank, Figures were 
based on last published (and official) 
count, the 1960 General Assembly 
Minutes.—ED. 


Figures 
On page 14 of the January SuRvEY 
this statistic appears: “five billion non- 
Christians in the world today.” Our 
public library quotes from the 1961 
Information Please Almanac that the 
world’s population all told is in round 
numbers 2,905,000,000. Has some- 
body got the wrong figures? 
—WALTER DISTELHORST 
Louisville, Ky. 


Obviously we were victims of Com- 
munist propaganda. There are only 
about 2 billion non-Christians. But 
for some reason that reduced figure 
does not reduce our responsibility. 
The task of Christians still is monu- 
mental.—rp. 


From Brazil 

My husband is the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in this town, 
which has a membership of 800, and 
he is the principal of the church’s 
school here with an average of 700 
pupils, mostly boarders. 

We have lived here for over 31 
years and for half this time the SuRVEY 
has been sent to us entirely free of 
cost. We are certainly grateful for 
this and shall be glad if the precious 
magazine continues to arrive at our 
home. Please receive our thanks and 
transmit the expressions of our grati- 
tude to those who are responsible for 
this gift. 
—CECILIA RODRIGUES DE SIQUEIRA 

Presidente Soares 

Minas Gerais, Brazil 


Missionaries also receive copies of 
the Survey, free of charge, so please 
do not include them on your EFP 
lists or try to send them gift subscrip- 
tions. They are already receiving Sur- 
VEY regularly.—ep. 
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Cheers 

I certainly enjoyed the article on 
sexual morality by Don Wardlaw. 
There is a great need for more discus- 
sion from Christian leaders about the 
subject. I was shocked to read in Look 
about the “changing of standards” 
about sexual morality. I really think 
secular magazines and papers as well 
as TV are creating a very dangerous 
attitude and should be fought by all 
Christian leaders. 

I surely am happy about your new 
policy of sending the Survey to all 
members with the cooperation of the 
churches. I surely feel that many peo- 
ple will read it if it is there to read, 
although they might not actually sub- 
scribe to it themselves. 


—MRS. GRANT BEARDSLEY 
Dunedin, Fla. 


As soon as the bright-covered Feb- 
ruary issue landed in all our homes 
(we met at Evening Circle the evening 
after), there was unanimous enthusi- 
asm for the “latest issue.” All of us 
were interested in the article about 
the Congo, and in Lane Adams’ short 
feature on the inside back page. And 
outstanding was the article by Don 
Wardlaw, “The Case for Sexual Moral- 
ity.” 

—MRS. W. T. MOORMAN 
Laddonia, Mo. 


We enjoyed the Centennial issue 
very much! Being in the service, we 
attend non-denominational Sunday 
school and chapel services which, 
while rich in Christian teaching and 
fellowship, are not like being in a 
home church atmosphere. Therefore, 
we enjoy reading the Survey as it 
gives us an idea of how other Presby- 
terians are thinking and what the 
church is doing. 

We particularly enjoyed the articles 
on the Family Tree and the one by 
Lawrence Bottoms on opportunity for 
the Negro people. We have many fine 
Negroes in our congregation who have 
made themselves real assets when 
given the opportunity. 

—ROBERT K. SCHMITZ, MAJOR, USAF 
Travis A. F. B., Calif. 


I like the family Bible readings. 
I’ve been wishing for something like 
this for a long time. There’s nothing 
like questions and answers to keep 
the young people interested. Please 
keep it up. 

—MRS. W. H. HENSON 
Little Rock, Ark. 








NEXZT MONTH 


7” me urwvey 


. . - don’t miss these 
interesting articles 


Help! Help! 


. . might be the last des- 
perate cry of the Presbyte- 
rian Church US as it is 
swamped by the waves of 
people moving into the 
South. Resources are needed 
far beyond what we are pro- 
viding to meet this over- 
whelming influx. Will we 
lose our chance here—as we 
did when the early settlers 
crossed the mountains and 
began the westward march? 
A special section of the next 
issue of SURVEY will help 
you take a look at the future 
of our denomination in the 
South today. 


* 


That Word Conversion 


if it makes you feel 
uncomfortable, or a little 
skeptical, when you hear 
someone talk seriously about 
conversion in the religious 
sense, then this article is for 
you. You'll find that you 
aren’t alone in your mystifi- 
cation, but this writer may 
help you understand what 
it’s all about. 


* 


Fifty years later 


. . . @ missionary returned 
to the country he had served. 
In the next issue of SURVEY 
that missionary, Dr. Frank A. 
Brown, will share with you 
some shocking changes then 
and now. 


USE SURVEY 
to make yours a 


well-informed church 
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An undernourished Congolese 
child pleads for his daily milk ration 

as his companion 
dejectedly awaits his 


share of the life-sustaining food. 









Through the offering for 

overseas relief and 

interchurch aid at Easter 

the Presbyterian Church US 

will participate in projects of relief 
sponsored by the 

National Council and World 





Council of Churches. 
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EQUALIZATION FUNDS received and distrib. 
uted by the treasurer of the Genera! As- 
sembly, James A. Millard Jr., from Janu- 
ary 16, 1960, to January 15, 1961, 
amounted to $349,997.94. The Board of 
Church Extension, which contributed 
$58,165.88 to the fund, received the 
largest amount: $145,283.68. The Board 
of Annuities and Relief and the Board 
of World Missions were the only two agen- 
cies which received no funds from this 
source. 


SIXTY-ONE PRESBYTERIES have given affir- 
mative votes on the revised "Form of 
Government" and "Rules of Discipline" 
sections of the Book of Church Order. 
This is six more than the constitutional 
two thirds required for passage. Of the 
62 presbyteries that reported, only Lou- 
isiana Presbytery registered a negative. 
If the 1961 General Assembly approves by 
a majority, the two sections become ef- 
fective immediately. See other General 
Assembly news on pages 46, 48, and 54. 


THE RECREATION WORKSHOP will be held at 
NaCoMe Conference Ground, Pleasantville, 
Tenn., beginning on Monday, May 1. The 
director will be Bob Fakkema. A variety 
of needs will be served by the curriculum 
for most Christian recreational activi- 
ties. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Advisory Council of 
Church Recreation, Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. See 
other education news on page 54. 






















THE BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS has voted to 
turn over all mission institutional prop- 
erty of the East Brazil Mission to the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil. Details 
of the transfer were worked out by repre=- 
sentatives of the two groups. It voted to 
expend all China funds, which had been 
held for possible re-entry into China, 
amounting to approximately $100,000. The 
board also voted no increases in mission 
budgets. The latter two actions were re~ 
quired as a result of large sums sper in 
the Congo emergency. 
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On this Easter Sunday 
the congregation heard their voices, 
but did not know the 


IN THEIR HEARTS 


By ELIZABETH H. EMERSON 


Aiest Easter and on many earlier Easters the beloved 
pastor of St. Matthew’s had concluded his sermon with 
the same invitation. 

“Let every person in this large assembly who has 
ever sung the Hallelujah Chorus of The Messiah come 
to the choir loft and join the quartet in this glorious 
experience.” 

The response was always instantaneous. Young and 
old filled the large loft space to overflowing, and their 
many voices lifted the standing audience to new 
heights of Easter joy. 

On this Easter Day the members of the church’s 
quartet, which served in the place of choir, were re- 
splendent in their off-white robes trimmed in gold. 
The organist, acknowledged the best in the city, was 
more soberly attired; she was serving her 38th year 
at St. Matthew’s. These five were in their places but 
not one of them was really present, except in body. 

Ella Hampton, contralto, was re-living in her 

thoughts the events of the night before, hearing her 
words to Jim after he had asked her for the third time 
to marry him. “No, no!” she had cried as she ran 
from him into a far room of her apartment, slamming 
the door and locking it. She stood, trembling, listen- 
ing to Jim’s slow steps going down the hall, into the 
elevator . . . and realizing that she had closed the 
door on all her hopes and dreams. Why? Her doubts 
and fears had made her say no when her heart said 
yes. If only he had turned back and given her a last 
chance to run to his arms. He had gone. He would 
not come again. 
__After a sleepless night, with the bitter thought, 
The Easter show must go on,” she groomed herself 
carefully as always, and “warmed up” her voice. And 
here she was—in body. 


— 
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Yesterday afternoon when Henry Mead returned 
from the doctor’s office, his wife, Lydia, was away. 
He was not sorry. He went to his desk, sat down 
heavily before it, opened a certain drawer, and looked 
through the accumulation of old church bulletins. He 
sorted out those where his name appeared opposite 
the opening solo of The Messiah. He counted thirty- 
nine. He remembered the first time. How he shook! 
He couldn’t have brought much comfort to anyone. 
But on later occasions, in the stillness which always 
preceded those two beautiful words, he felt a warm 
response—sometimes even tears. 

Once Lydia said, “Harvey, you sing the Comfort 
Ye better since you put on weight. Every year your 
voice is richer. Easter wouldn't seem like Easter if 
you didn’t sing that.” 

Harvey would sing it this time. He would not tell 
Lydia about the doctor’s verdict until later. Their 
married children were coming home. Let the day 
be a happy one. 

Now, sitting here through the organ prelude, (how 
well Miss Marby was playing!) he wondered whether 
he had done right. If he had told Lydia, her eyes 
would now be saying clearly from the fifth row where 
she always sat, “If this is the last time, Henry, make 
it the best. Sing for everybody, but especially for me.” 

xk 


Ernie Standish was a comparative newcomer to 
the quartet and he had never recovered from his 
initial fright. Today he wondered if he could possibly 
get through his solo. He could not even put his mind 
on the words. 

After last night’s quarrel—the fifth serious one in 
as many days or nights—he had thrown a few neces- 
sary belongings, including his copy of The Messiah, 
into a bag and left Irma—the woman he had promised 
to love and cherish always. Before this Easter Day 
should end he must find her. They would have to 
sit down together like mere acquaintances and decide 
what to do next. Unless, of course, Irma had already 
left the city. 

Well, this hour, with his solo, the other music, the 
sermon, and the Hallelujah Chorus—what a farce to 
sing it today!_would pass. Then what? Division of 
possessions? Court action? The final decree? Probably 
after that he would go away. There would be no 
trouble in replacing him in the quartet; good basses 
were plentiful. Now if it were Harvey who were 
dropping out... . 

xk *& 

Myra Trenton, soprano, had buried her sorrow deep. 
She was sure that no one could guess from her ap- 
pearance that she had one. For the length of the 
service, at least, she would make herself think of 
something else. 

Why, she asked herself, was she the recognized 
leader of the quartet? It was she who, with Miss 
Marby’s agreement, made all the decisions for the 
music. It was her idea to use only Messiah selections 
on Easter. Had her experience in bringing up five 
children since the early death of their father made 
her seem dictatorial? 

continued on next page 
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Myra knew she had succeeded well with four of 
the five. Why had she failed with the youngest son? 
In this failure lay her grief. There had been no 
sudden rupture with him; the breach had widened 
gradually as she saw Tom take one wrong turn after 
another, ignoring her protests. Pride had kept her 
lips closed outside the home; no one knew. 

The climax had come last night when Tom was 
carried in, senseless, by two who saw him fall. During 
this very hour he was alone, sleeping it off. Why had 
she left him? It would have been a relief to have 
called the minister and said, “My son is at home dead 
drunk. I cannot sing today.” 

But no. She was here, waiting to sing her well-loved 
solo, “Come Unto Him.” The pain which she had 
thought lay crushed inside was rising, rising, choking 
her. 

The minister had offered his prayer. Ella had sung 
“He Shall Feed His Flock’—never more movingly— 
and her own moment had come. The only way she 
could go through it was to sing it to herself: “Come 
unto Him, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
Oh, who so heavy laden as she? 

The pastor, Jonathan Stephens, black-robed, was 
standing behind the heavy mahogany pulpit flanked 
on either side by masses of white lilies. He opened 
his black notebook and stood so long without speaking 
that the church officials moved uneasily. 

“Friends,” he said, “I prepared a sermon far you, 
suited to this occasion. If any of you feel, when the 
hour ends, that you have been cheated, I shall gladly 
lend you my full notes. Today I shall not need them.” 

Mr. Stephens closed the notebook slowly. There 
was a stirring in the audience. What was happening 
to St. Matthew's well-ordered Easter service? 

“My sermon was to be about the joy of Easter,” 
he said. “In preparation I read all the familiar pas- 
sages about joy. Jesus talked about it. He felt joy 
and He wanted His followers to feel it. Once He spoke 
of my joy in you. 

“But I shall not talk about His joy today. There 
were times when, for Jesus, joy seemed very far away. 
Once was in the garden; He prayed, Let this cup 
pass from me. Where was joy then? 

“Most of us at some time drink from bitter cups. 
I have a friend who had a fine family, a beautiful 
home, good position, prosperity. His cup seemed to 
overflow with the sweet wine of life. But recently, 
traveling in a far country with wife and youngest 
son, a senseless accident crushed the leg of that son 
beyond healing. Today my friend drinks the cup of 
sorrow. 

“Yesterday I read about a young woman in this 
city who saw the whole structure of her love and mar- 
riage come tumbling down. Today I know that she 
is crying, ‘Let this cup pass from me.’ 

“Some cups overflowing with bitterness are thrust 
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suddenly into hands; some fill gradually, a drop today, 
a drop tomorrow. Some people who are old and all 
alone come to the place where they almost know the 
supreme loneliness which Jesus knew when His three 
closest friends went to sleep while He prayed. 

“On the cross, while Jesus was drinking the cup of 
physical agony, He was conscious of the cup of guilt 
which sooner or later those who put Him there would 
drink—and He drank it, too, for them. He knew that 
there is no more bitter cup than that filled with guilt, 
and He prayed, ‘Father, forgive them.’ In a way, Peter 
and Judas had helped to put Him on the cross, so they 
were included in this prayer. Was He, indeed, praying 
for all who feel guilt? 

“My friends, if you feel only joy on this beautiful 
Easter Day, I fear what I have said has not seemed 
to be for you.” 

This time when the minister paused there was no 
restlessness. A light seemed to fall upon his face as 
he continued: 

“Perhaps a year from now I shall preach the sermon 
I made ready for today. But now I want to say some- 
thing about a word stronger, sweeter than joy. That 
word is peace. Jesus said, Peace I leave with you. My 
peace I give unto you. How could He have peace to 
give away? How could: He have-it for Himself? 

“I am not, as you know, a highly-trained theologian; 
I am only one who, like many of you, has drunk the 
cup of guilt and sorrow; I may have read and pon- 
dered on the words of Jesus a little more than most 
of you. To me it seems that He found peace in the 
Garden when He could say, Thy will, not mine be 
done. He reached it on the cross with the words, Into 
Thy hands. . . . 1 know no other way to share His 
peace. So to you, my people, I say earnestly, ‘May 
the peace of God keep your hearts.” 

The minister sat down. It was time for the Hallelujah 
Chorus but he made no announcement of it. The 
organist did not forget, but she knew that she could 
not play it now. Her cup of “supreme loneliness” had 
been filling through all her years; today it was over- 
flowing. She had hardly heard the words about peace, 
but there was a chorus in The Messiah which she 
could play. Without even at glance at Myra Trenton 
she turned the pages in the copy and began to play 
the first chords. The quartet listened, amazed; then 
with one accord they began to sing. “Surely, surely, 
He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
And those in the congregation who knew the words, 
joined softly, “Surely, surely. . . .” 

Afterward some remembered and thought it a little 
strange that their pastor had not stood at the door 
as they left. But all—organist, quartet, and congrega- 
tion—felt that a great washing of peace had flowed 
over them. And the minister, Jonathan Stephens? 
Those closest to him thought that perhaps he felt it 
most of all. 

Monday’s papers carried no report of the Easter 
service at St. Matthew’s. But some readers saw a death 
notice: Mark Stephens, only son of the Reverend 
Jonathan Stephens, who was stationed with the Army 
in Germany, had been killed in an accident, accord- 
ing to a cablegram réceived early Sunday morning by 
his family. + 
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We can recognize ourselves in those who 
hailed Him ... ate with Him . . . denied 


By JIM WRIGHT 


APR. 196] 


Him... crucified Him ... worship Him. 


b~ aster Week, 1961. Like the long stream of generations before us, 
we seek to live again the events of those seven days which changed the 
world and split history into two parts. 

The story, so familiar, never grows stale in the telling. After 2,000 years 
it still has the power to arrest and hold us transfixed in its thrilling 
cadences. 

Yet, but for the one Exception, there is nothing unusual about the cast 
of characters. The people who parade through the pages of the Easter 
story as it is told in this ancient Book were real people . . . ordinary peo- 
ple . . . people very much like you and me. Perhaps you can see your- 
self in some of them. 

x *k * 


There were the crowds. . . the glad crowds that lined the streets and 
filled the temple square on that Palm Sunday . . . and the angry crowds 
that jostled one another in Pilate’s courtyard on Friday. Old and young, 
sophisticated and simple, jaded and naive, serious and superficial . . . 
they were a typical cross-section of the nation’s people who had thronged 
to Jerusalem for the festivities and excitement of the annual national 
holiday which the Passover had become. 

You might see a similar crowd in the United States today at a state 
fair... at the Inaugural parade . . . at Yankee Stadium . . . at the Cotton 
Bowl . . . or perhaps the Mardi Gras. 

Like all generations before and since, they were curious. Like all peo- 
ple, their ears were tuned like radar antennae for the latest gossip. They 


wanted to see with their own eyes the Man who was then the center of 
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public attraction. 

Stories were making the rounds about this popular 
carpenter from Galilee: fantastic, unbelievable stories 
about a strange new doctrine . . . about blind men 
seeing and lame men walking and the insane restored 
to sanity . . . and whispered tales of a man named 
Lazarus, dead and buried and brought back to life. 

With wild abandon the people cheered as He rode 
into the city. They threw their clothing into the street 
and tore branches from trees to wave like banners 
in unrestrained tribute. And five days later some of 
the same people stood in the courtyard of Pilate’s 
palace and shouted, “Crucify him! Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” 

Oh, yes, they were real people all right. Just like 
the people we know. Just like the people we are. The 
public is always fickle. Yesterday's hero is today’s 
villain and tomorrow’s forgotten man. Lindbergh, the 
nation’s idol in the late ’20’s, is almost unknown to 
young Americans today. Henry Wallace, a fair-haired 
boy in the ’30’s, dwells in obscurity in the ’60’s. 

They were very much like us . . . too much like us. 
The same mob spirit that flamed them into unreason- 
ing condemnation still smoulders all about us, needing 
but a sudden breeze to burn afresh and destroy what- 
ever lies in its path. 

Like the crowds in Jerusalem that week so long ago, 
some of us share the same shallow curiosity. Some of 
us are willing to condemn without comprehending, 
to pass judgment without bothering to understand. 
It is too much trouble to understand. 

Yes, I've been in that crowd. Haven’t you? 

es ae 2 

And there was Judas Iscariot, the zealot, the treas- 
urer of the little band, he who sold the Hope of the 
World for 30 pieces of silver. 

History has dealt harshly with Judas, for disloyalty 
is a trait we universally condemn. Among straight- 
forward people there is not a more infamous offense 
than perfidy . . . deliberate, treacherous perfidy. 

Yet think of Judas for a moment. He wanted to 
overthrow the Roman invaders and liberate his peo- 
ple from their tyranny. Perhaps he had joined the 
disciples’ band because he saw in Jesus the spark of 
leadership which could serve as a rallying point for 
his purposes. At last it became obvious to Judas that 
this was not the plan. 
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He saw the powerful forces being arrayed against 
the Nazarene and His followers. He was a practical 
man. He saw that the movement was doomed, a lost 
cause. The Chief Priest and other leaders of his peo- 
ple were determined to destroy it. 

How crass was Judas’ betrayal and how empty his 
reward! Yet in all of history practical men have 
abandoned “lost causes.” In every age, men have 
deserted “sinking ships.” Have you ever, in discust or 
in frustration or in expediency, given up a cause or 
a course of action you had believed to be right—ust 
because you later thought it hopeless? Have you ever 
reasoned that the time was not right, the climate not 
favorable . . . that it would be better to go over to 
the other side and await another day? Could there be 
a lingering touch of Judas in me? In you? 

xk * 

Caiaphas was the Chief Priest, cunning and astute. 
All his life had pointed to the office he now held. His 
marriage had been into the family of the Chief Priest. 
His careful training had equipped him to perform 
its duties. His was a position of honor, and influence, 
and profit. 

His family, his security, his future . . . all depended 
upon upholding his standing. And now it was threat- 
ened, or so he thought. 

An unlettered Galilean, suddenly come into the 
spotlight, was developing a dangerous following. He 
had a strange sway over people; the crowds went mad 
in His presence. He had physically driven the money 
changers from the Temple, those who paid a profit- 
able royalty for the franchise to sell sacrificial animals 
in the temple’s gates. This man had threatened the 
temple . . . He had been telling people that it could 
be torn down and He could rebuild it. 

Caiaphas was a practical man. He hadn’t spent his 
life attaining this position to lose it to a “nobody.” 
Perhaps he had a momentary impulse of pity for the 
unfortunate one who had gotten in his way. But senti- 
ment couldn't take the place of judgment. Business 
was business. It was either Caiaphas or his adversary 
... and he moved with speed and adroitness to crush 
the threat before it became more serious. 

Have you ever reasoned that way? Have you ever 
justified a swift and cunning destruction of potential 
competition with just such logic? Have you ever said, 
“Business is business. We can’t let sentiment interfere 
with judgment”? Can you see yourself in Caiaphas? 


x kk 


Pontius Pilate was the procurator. His business was 
to administer the Roman law in this obscure province. 
He didn’t understand the people and didn’t particular- 
ly care to. He'd rather be back in Rome, but his career 
had led him here. 

It was early in the morning when the noisy crowd 
had forced its way into his chamber, demanding to 
see him and have him judge a case. Curled up like a 
pretzel on his couch and languidly sipping his morn- 
ing tumbler of wine, he would have much preferred 
not to be disturbed. 

There was something about this situation, he sensed, 
which didn’t meet the eye. It was not usual for the 
Chief Priest and his emissaries to come crowding 
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into his chamber at this hour, or to be so determined, 
so insistent about a case. 

He heard their story, and an unlikely one it was. 
He looked at the defendant who, in spite of the tor- 
ments and the humiliation, still bore Himself in such 
quiet and noble dignity. Why, the only calm and self- 
possessed person in all this tense, milling mob was 
this man, this Jesus of Nazareth . . . He with the with- 
drawn expression and the sad, clear eyes that seemed 
to look right through you . . . those eyes! No, this 
man was no malefactor. 

Three times Pilate tried to release him. Once he 
tried to give Him an easy out, but He would not take 
it, He tried to pamper the crowd by offering to release 
this man as an act of goodwill at Passover time, but 
the Jews would have none of it. 

“I find no fault in Him!,” he clearly announced to 
them. 

Then the cunning Caiaphas played his trump card. 
He lowered his eyelid meaningfully and flung at Pilate 
the thinly-veiled threat that one in his position could 
hardly ignore: If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar's friend; (for) whosoever maketh himself a 
king speaketh against Caesar. 

It was then that Pilate’s will crumpled like a heap 
of ashes. He took the course of least resistance. 

Have you ever been cast in the role of Pilate? Have 
you ever been convinced in your mind that a thing 
was not right and yet reluctantly assented to it be- 
cause everyone else seemed so determined? Have you 
ever known the right decision but found it too hard 
to make .. . and so let others make it for you? Have 
you ever tried to wash your hands of a difficult situa- 
tion by pretending it was not your responsibility . . . 
when you knew in your heart that it was? Is there a 
little of Pilate in each of us? 

xk kk 

Not all the characters of Easter week, of course, 
were villains. There were the faithful ones. 

There was Joseph of Arimathaea who provided the 
tomb in which the lifeless body was laid. Joseph was 
a man of some means, secretly a Christian because he 
had been afraid of reprisals had his discipleship been 
publicly known. 

Little is known for certain of Joseph. Speculation 
has identified him as a member of the Sanhedrin, 
governing body of the Jews. A legend has grown up 
which identifies him as the “rich young ruler” who 
earlier had come to the Master to learn what he might 
do to inherit eternal life. At that time, he had been 
lacking in only one thing. He had been willing to go 
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so far, but only so far. He had been willing to give of 
his substance, but unwilling to sacrifice his position, 
his standing, his comfort . . . unwilling to give his 
whole self. 

Now, at the last, the fire that burned in him had 
erupted to the surface. Joseph in the end was not 
ashamed to identify himself with a convicted and 
crucified Jesus. And when he recognized the Lord’s 
need of the material abundance with which he had 
been blessed, he offered to share his family vault with 
Him who had no place to lay His head. Is there the 
spirit of Joseph of Arimathaea in you? 

*& @& & 

And there was Mary of Magdala. She had been af- 
flicted, and the divine Nazarene had healed her. We 
can only speculate as to the nature of her afflictions, 
since the New Testament refers to them simply as 
“demons.” 

It matters not at all what the nature of her earlier 
life had been. What matters is only that she was 
healed, redeemed, and grateful with a boundless love 
for her redemption. What matters is the adoration that 
brought her to the tomb that Sunday morning with 
the spices to adorn His lifeless body. 

What matters is her unquestioning faith, as she stood 
there in the softly breaking dawn, to recognize Him 
risen . . . to see the transformation taking place within 
Him ... to feel that transformation in her own soul 

. and to return at His command with a shout of 
triumph to tell the glad news of His resurrection to 
the other disciples. Can you see yourself in Mary 
Magdalene? 

x * *& 


Can we see ourselves in Peter? Peter is what the” 


novelists would call a “sympathetic character.” Be- 
cause he was so very human, no man can fail to see 
himself in Peter. Like him, we bluster that we would 
defend our Lord with life itself. Like him, we find 
ourselves denying Him in the presence of others. Like 
Him, we find ourselves baffled and confused in the 
maze of the world’s events, returning in our bewilder- 
ment to the old, familiar ways. 

But can we see ourselves in Peter on the Galilean 


shore that morning after the resurrection—when Christ 


asked him if he loved Him and told him to feed His 
flock? Can we see ourselves in Peter on that day of 
Pentecost when he surrendered wholly to the spirit 
which had shaken him to his very foundations? Can 
we see ourselves in Peter as he spoke with such deep 
conviction that none could stand before him without 
believing? 
xk kk 

In each of us there dwells the same human nature 
which motivated people in that Easter week in old 
Jerusalem. If He who was perfect should come to 
earth today, He might be crucified again. 

Yet, even so, He would live again. As the Apostle 
said, It was not possible that death could hold Him. 

And because He lives, you and I can live. Like 
Joseph, we can provide the means of His kingdom. 
Like Mary Magdalene, we can tell His story. Like 
Peter, we can feed His flock. In these ways, He will 
live in us. And we, with Him, can live both now and 
in eternity. + 
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Parents 
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1. 1m worried about decisions my child must make 
away from home without opportunity to consult us— 
particularly on questions of moral conformity. I hear 
a lot about college drinking and those wild fraternity 
parties. . . 


There are two issues involved in this question: the 
nature of student temptations, and what you as a 
parent can do about them. 

Opportunities—indeed, invitations—to moral misbe- 
havior will certainly present themselves to your son 
or daughter at some time during-his stay on any cam- 
pus. How he or she responds will depend not only on 
what you do now, but on what you have done before 
the student comes to campus. If the student’s in- 
struction has consisted mainly of “you don’t because 
you don't because you don’t”—in other words, nothing 
but exhortations to moral conformity—he or she will 
almost certainly yield to sophisticated temptation. 

It is my sad duty to observe that many, probably 
the majority, of Presbyterian homes and churches are 
providing no more than the pressure to conform. 

Let’s face it: the Victorian Age is over. We are 
living in a time of intense psychological inwardness. 
We must teach the gospel in this context. It is essen- 
tial that we have a Christian “man’s man” and a 
Christian “woman’s woman” teaching in Pioneer and 
Senior High departments of our Sunday schools, and 
that they face boldly the moral questions with which 
students are certainly confronted. If your Sunday 
school and church programs for teenagers don’t have 
such leadership, it may mean you ought to start a 
revolution in your church’s Christian education com- 
mittee—quickly. 

When a student reaches college, there is little a 
parent can do about “moral” restrictions. The time 
comes when each of us must make our own decisions; 
for the college student that time is now. It does help 
a student to discuss moral choices with a more expe- 
rienced person. Rarely will that person be a parent, 
however: now help must come from a faculty mem- 
ber, a graduate student, campus counselor, or univer- 
sity pastor. When you and your boy or girl are choos- 
ing a school, find out how approachable these persons 
are on the campus. 

At the University of Florida, the Westminster Fel- 
lowship begins each fall semester with a series of dis- 
cussion meetings on the moral choices of freshmen. 
Most of these young students are surprised that we 
mean to deal frankly with these issues. We lose a 
few, but the majority stay to discuss their problems 
openly with their contemporaries. The understanding, 
strength, and support they offer each other in discus- 
sion and in the temptation crises are heart warming. 
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By LACY HARWELL 


2. What can I do to keep my youngster from going 
off the deep end in this sophisticated, intellectual 
atmosphere, and forgetting or shunning the church? 


First, see to your own faith; make sure that it has 
some real content. Church-going which is nothing 
more than social conformity will be rejected by stu- 
dents as hypocrisy and unworthy of the seriously reli- 
gious person. Remember that Christianity is not the 
casual acceptance or rejection of certain dogmas; it is 
a vital, creative relationship between oneself and one’s 
Creator and Redeemer. Willingness to humbly accept 
one’s own forgiveness (which releases the essential 
spontaneity that characterizes the true Christian per- 
sonality) will communicate itself forcefully and in- 
fluentially to a student. 

Encourage the student to do some reading that will 
give intellectual content to his experience as a Chris- 
tian. I find that the books of C. S. Lewis are particular- 
ly helpful to many students. Any university pastor 
would gladly recommend others. 

Encourage the student to take courses that stimulate 
religious thought. A university pastor can suggest such 
courses. They are as apt to be in psychology, human- 
ities, literature, and political science as in the Bible or 
religion departments. 

It is no solution to run away from the challenges 

continued on page 16 
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i Why don't my parents realize I have grown up 
and “left the nest”? They keep trying to tell me how 
to do even the smallest thing—what kind of sweater 
to buy, what time to go to bed, how to buy a ticket 
home. I get so mad I could scream. 


Don’t scream, except as a last resort; talk it over 
sensibly with your parents first. Try to see your situa- 
tion through their eyes; remember they see you in a 
way you don’t see yourself. They think of those four- 
teen or more years when you weren't ready to make 
your own decisions. Your decision-making ability 
seems very new to them. You will have to admit that 
the way you've stated your problem wouldn't help 
them to believe in your stability! Obviously you have 
exaggerated; learn to be objective and calm when you 
have gripes to discuss with the folks. And try to have 
a little heart; your folks have invested most of their 
time, dreams, hopes, money, and. themselves in you. 
They are making the greatest effort of their lifetime 
to see you well launched into life. Naturally they are 
over-concerned, and they're having a tremendous 
battle with their own possessiveness. Giving you up 
is the toughest battle of their lives. 

This does not mean that you are to compromise on 
your need to become independent—to make your own 
choices. It does mean that you ought to try to get 
inside your parents’ perspective so that you can help 
them understand your need to become your Own man 
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or woman. As they see your effort to understand them, 
they will be impressed with your growing maturity 
and your ability to order your own affairs. 


2. I've already had more formal education than 
both my parents put together. We just don’t seem to 
be able to talk about anything anymore. They aren't 
the least bit interested in world affairs and problems, 
and I get bored talking about the price of coffee and 
the cute things Dennis the Menace said on television 
last week. Trips home are really a trial. 


Some of the dullest people I know are Ph.D.’s. 
Formal education doesn’t make the man. Your parents 
probably feel their lack of opportunity more than you 
do. What are you doing to help bridge the gap? You 
could send them a subscription to the college news- 
paper. If some book has been particularly exciting 
for you, why don’t you share it with them? Why not 
invite them up for a football game and let them share 
something of your experiences, experiences they can 
never have? Don’t take this too far; I’m not recom- 
mending that they accompany your date to the dance! 
All this should be undertaken as a sharing of a new, 
exciting world in which you belong, and not as reme- 
dial education. 

(Parents, if you want to hold your child’s respect 
while he is a student, get him to suggest those peri- 
odicals he finds most stimulating. ) 


me The religious faith of my parents is good enough 
for them, I guess. It has carried them through some 
rough spots, but I just can’t believe that way. I've got 
to ask questions! I can’t accept things wholesale. But 
when I even mildly protest that maybe Jonah didn’t 
stay in a fish three days and so what if he didn’t, they 
think I'm being sacrilegious and hush me up fast. 


Keep on asking those questions. You are realizing 
that the faith of someone else is not an adequate sub- 
stitute for one of your own. At some point the old 
ideas must become new for each of us. The only way 
you will discover the inadequacies of your present 
faith is to question it. You must come to scripture 
(and to prayer) as you really are—doubts and all— 
before it can speak to you. 

Again, the Christian faith is not ultimately a system 
of doctrine; it is a renewing, creative relationship 
between yourself and God. Hold on honestly and 
obediently to what you have and God will give you 


what you lack if you earnestly desire such growth. - 


If you want support for this position, we have it in 
John Calvin who said in his Institutes, “ .. [reasons] 
cannot of themselves produce a firm faith in scripture 
until our heavenly Father manifests His presence in 
it, and thereby secure implicit reverence for it. Then 
only, therefore, does scripture suffice to give a saving 
knowledge of God when its certainty is founded on 

the inward persuasion of the Holy Spirit.” 
In your questioning and searching, remember these 
things. We must use all the analytical tools our age 
continued on page 16 
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continued from page 14 


of secular learning. No genuine Christian need fear 
intellectual stimulation. 

Again, what happens in your church’s program for 
teenagers is critical to their situation in college. Stu- 
dents must become aware in the church school of the 
non-Christian philosophies of life—Dewey’s, Darwin's, 
Freud’s, et al. If college offers their introduction to 
these alternatives, they become convinced that the 
home church tried to “pull the wool over their eyes.” 
A school psychiatrist, who urges his counselees to be- 
come active in student religious groups on campus, 
told me recently that the reason given him most often 
for dropping out of church life on the campus was the 
failure of the home church to deal frankly and honestly 
with the non-Christian alternatives to the Christian 
life. 


3. Where do college students get these wild ideas 
that cause them to participate in racial demonstra- 


tions, write letters to editors, etc., which they never 
did at home? 





Where, oh where do parents get the notion that 
students can spend four years in an environment de- 
signed to be provocative and stimulating and come 
out of it as the same persons who entered this en- 
vironment? Any student who spends four years in 
college and never does anything that he didn’t do at 
home may still be breathing—but inside he is either 
dead or a Freudian nightmare. (I know of no greater 
cause for parental despair than to have a child who 
never changes or never does anything that may ap- 
pear foolhardy! ) 

The changes mentioned in this question are probably 
the result of growing awareness of the world around 
him, and of his responsibility as an emerging adult 
citizen. The new ideas may come from anywhere— 
a well-taught course in political science, a student 
conference, participation in student government, Bible 
study—anywhere. Because college offers the student 
his first experience in responsible citizenship, his ac- 
tions are apt to be radical or “wild.” The wise parent 
will recognize this as a confession of idealism and 
confidence in our legal institutions. He will keep the 
climate at home hospitable to the discussion of the 
student’s emerging sense of responsibility. 

Many students tell me they simply cannot discuss 
political or economic ideas with parents because the 
response at home is either angry or patronizing. By 
keeping the home atmosphere hospitable to the dis- 
cussion of new ideas, the parents can know what the 
student is thinking, and will have a chance to express 
their own more experienced point of view. Remem- 
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has given us but we must avoid an error the use of 
these tools may foster. Ultimately, the truth of scrip- 
ture must possess us—not that we shall extract and 
possess the truth of scripture. We must be willing to 
do the truth that comes to us from scripture. At some 
point in our study each of us must come to understand 
that the Bible was written about “me’—me as God 
sees me. The Bible is a mirror in which I can see 
myself more clearly than I have ever seen myself 
before—because it is the way God sees me. 

If you are willing to let the Bible become this per- 
sonal to you, you need have.no fear of your doubts 
or what you don’t understand. This approach means 
that sooner or later you will see more than yourself 
in its pages—you will find God meeting you there. 
And from this relationship the problem areas can be 
fruitfully explored. 

Don't try to do this all alone. Get into one of the 
Bible study groups which your university pastor con- 
ducts on your campus. 
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4.1 feel a little sad that my parents and I seem 
to be growing apart. In high school I could always 
talk things over with them and we shared a lot of 
little things. Now that I'm away from home it seems 
impossible to share all the little things, and a big gulf 
is growing. 





It is inevitable that the biological, economic and 
educational ties of every family must be broken as 
the children go off to school. And yet many families 
make no preparation for it, as if by ignoring it the 
break won't come. 

The wise family devises symbols of its life together 
and puts them into practice while the children are 
very young. These symbols serve to recapture the 
essence of the family’s life when they are no longer 
an educational, economic, geographic unit. The Chris- 
tian faith is rich in the possibilities for such family 
rituals. When the break comes, what we have done at 
mealtime, bedtime, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and Sunday morning are of the utmost significance. 
I come from a large family and our most meaningful 
family experiences, now that we are spread all over, 
are those one or two Sundays a year when we all fill 
a pew in the old church and praise God together. 

If no provisions for this, no family traditions have 
been made before you go away to college, it’s getting 
late. You simply will not be able to share all you are 
becoming from now on. Don’t succumb to the urge 
to go home and stay. Don’t even go home every week- 
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ber, it may even be possible that the student knows 
something as yet unknown to the parent! If we wish 
the younger generation to profit from our experience, 
we must be willing to profit from theirs, too. 


We must face frankly the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church tends to be a middle or upper-class group. 
Unconsciously we often accept as part of the gospel 
ideas that are nothing more than middle-class cultural 
walues. We need to see life through the eyes and ex- 
perience of other people. Students probably will get 
“inside” the person of a Negro, or perhaps a laborer’s 
child, for the first time while on campus. Such experi- 
ence will be good for our young people and for us— 
if we let them share it with us. To the extent that it 
leads to a narrowly radical perspective, it will need 
the correcting balance of parents’ wider experience. 
But when parents refuse to accept the validity of the 
student’s new experience, they cut themselves off from 
sharing with their children. 


4, Sending our child to college means real financial 
sacrifice for us. In view of all the claims on our re- 
sources, we really wonder if this is good stewardship. 
To put it bluntly: Is college—with all the “extras” that 
it seems to entail—worth the price? 


There is no better form of stewardship than to pro- 
vide an education for a person who wants it and can 
appreciate it. But four years of extra curriculars are 


not worth the money! Another thundering waste of 
time and money is the student who comes to college 
simply because his parents want him to, or because 
it's the done thing. These are forms of mis-education 
which will take years and many dollars to unlearn. 

A college teaches few things that can’t be learned 
in the school of hard knocks. A college is just a little 
cheaper and quicker than that! But a college can’t do 
its full job unless the student comes ready, eager, and 
able to get to work on his studies. Only when this 
readiness exists is college a good investment; other- 
wise it’s better for the young person to butt heads 
with life on the drill field or in the marketplace for 
awhile. 

This generation has to live in a nightmare world. 
They've been coddled to the point of endangering 
their existence in it. 


5. My child has been taught, from the first grade 
up, to respect his teachers, and we have always stood 
behind the teacher in discipline and in encouraging 
good study habits. Now we are upset by some of the 
ideas he brings home—often gleaned from non-Chris- 


tian professors. Our long-distance “respect for the 
teacher” has backfired. 


After my own eight years as a student, one of my 
most difficult adjustments as a university pastor was 
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end. Write, of course, and go home for the holidays. 
Seek friends around you with whom you share your 
discoveries, disappointments, triumphs and joys. 


De I feel guilty about the money every time I do 
anything “extra.” My parents always say they don't 
want me to be left out, or to miss the fun parts of 
college. which I appreciate. But I know they don’t 
realize how much most of these cost, and if I keep 
up my grades I can only do a certain amount of 
money-earning here on campus. 


The only way to handle this is to have a “straight 
arrow financial conference with the folks. Work out 
a budget. Put down the normal costs—books, room 
and board, tuition, travel, student activity fee—the 
absolute essentials. Then, list the extras—frats, clothes, 
dance ‘veekends, between-semester trips to New York 
or Nassau, etc. Then have the folks figure out what 
they can afford. Compare your final figures and see 
what vou’ve got to cut out, and cut it out! Work out 


— 


Rev. lacy Harwell, who responded to the questions 
above at the editors’ request, is university pastor to 
Presh:,:erians at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 
A native of Florence, S.C., he holds degrees from the 
University of the South and Princeton Theological 
Seminary and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versi'!; of Edinburgh, Scotland. He and his wife, the 
former Margaret Knight, have two children. 
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some plan by which they issue you the installments 
of your budget and you work out a schedule of pay- 
ments. This type of agreement takes the confusion, 
resentment, and guilt feelings out of the whole process. 
Once you've got the budget worked out, live by it! 
If you can’t, you've got no business in college. Get 
out and get a job. 


TO SUM UP: Kierkegaard says, “Purity of heart is 
to will one thing.” As a college student, you must will 
to be an independent, natural human being. You must 
learn to investigate and analyze for yourself. You want 
to gain the mastery of yourself that you may thus com- 
mit yourself openly and truly to God, not just use 
Him as an escape. 

One of the surest signs that the Christian faith is 
maturing in you is the beginning ability to see life 
through your parents’ eyes. See it, appreciate it— 
without surrendering to or having to fight their domi- 
nation. And seeing their life—as if for the first time— 
love them for the love and effort they have showered 
on you. 

With this insight you can accept their coming old 
age and the reversal of your roles. Slowly at first, but 
from now on, you must begin to provide the supportive 
love which you received before. They did not barter 
with you when they gave, and now you will not barter 
with them. 

May God’s name be praised that He has established 
that we shall live in families. + 
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facing up to the fact that some college professors are 
unworthy of the calling. I think we make a mistake to 
venerate any professions: teaching, clergy, law, or 
the current favorite, medicine. It’s the quality of the 
man that counts in any vocation. We must beware of 
teaching our children to identify men with status 
symbols: instead, we must equip them with such a 
basic honesty and openness to life that they can detect 
those same qualities in others and know when they are 
to be trusted. 

Having recognized the existence of some unworthy 
teachers, let me observe that some parents reject a 
teacher not on his ability to teach but because his 
views are different from their own. Misunderstanding 
often arises when a teacher uses what passes for the 
“Socratic method.” The college teacher may refuse to 
divulge his own position when a number of points of 
view must be presented, thus forcing the student into 
some hard thinking of his own. Many students resent 
not being given the “proper” answer in class; they 
take the easier method of condemning the teacher 
for lack of commitment to anything. 

The critical issue becomes: Does a teacher allow 
his students the freedom to maintain any position they 
can truly support? And further, will the teacher help 
the student explore the resources supporting his stand? 
The teacher must also require the student to be 
familiar with and able to rebut whatever questions 
his position. 

Again, we simply must come to grips with the non- 
Christian philosophies of life. We are blessed in that 
this generation has at its command more theological 


activity than at any time since the Reformation. Let’s 
use it! 


6. rm frankly worried about our daughter’s health. 
She stays up all night studying for exams and doesn’t 
get enough rest. And she seems to be living on ham- 
burgers and milk shakes and not getting a properly 
balanced diet. 


I'm tempted to say, “Be thankful the diet isn’t beer 
and pretzels.” Try a little chat about what improper 
diet does to hair, complexion, and figure. Better yet, 
let a brother or father give her the male opinion of 
dowdy coeds—the result of poor diet. Student gripes 
notwithstanding, most colleges provide better medical 
advice, care, and meals than were available at home. 
If a student at eighteen isn’t mature enough to choose 
the proper food, she just isn’t mature enough to be 
away from home. It’s a well known fact that com- 
pulsive over-eating, also, is a fairly common form of 
neurosis which ought to be brought to the attention 
of a college counselor. 
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In the case of too much study and not enough sleep, 
(“overachieving” is the campus jargon), we need to 
find out what is driving the student. In my experi- 
ence, four out of five such cases result from trying 
to live up to parents’ too-great expectations. This is 
usually accompanied by subtle coercion of the student 
into a field in which he has limited interest and ability. 
The consequence can be a breakdown or rebellion, 
Students often feel pressured because they are spend- 
ing so much of their parents’ money; they take aca- 
demic loads which are too heavy in order to speed 
up the date of graduation. No undergraduate ought 
to be allowed to take more than 17 or 18 hours, and 
15 hours are enough for most. 


7. We still don’t feel easy about whether we helped 
our child pick the right college. We thought it would 
be good for him to be away from home and on his 
own, but from this distance it looks as if he might 
be under an unreasonable amount of pressure. 


Existence in these times means living under pres- 
sure. If college is related to the larger world, then its 
inhabitants must learn to live creatively and _pro- 
ductively under pressure. Do not take a child home 
as an escape from pressure except as a last resort, and 
then only after consulting college authorities. The 
college has excellent facilities for helping students 
cope with pressure. Deans, counselors, and physicians 
know as well as any human can how to advise a stu- 
dent to relieve the pressure in his life. 

It is important that students learn to deal with 
problems, and not solve them by running away from 
them—either by going home or to another school. 
Urge your child to use his school’s facilities. The great 
tragedy is the student who thinks it will be a sign of 
weakness if he goes to someone “official” for help. 
Every campus has rumors about elaborate records 
kept on students who ask for counsel. On any decent 
campus this is nonsense. You may be absolutely certain 
that the confidences shared or the help requested from 
a university pastor are known only to him. 


TO SUM UP: Look again at all these questions and 
comments from parents. Most of them simply express 
a desire to influence the student’s decisions, or dis- 
satisfaction with decisions the student has already 
made. The central issue seems to be: Are we prepared 
as parents to let our children grow up? If this isn’t 
accomplished in college, it is not apt to occur at all. 

College is that place in which we are trained to find 
the resources of knowledge, compare them, analyze 
them, and then form our own opinions. We ought to 
encourage this process in the college years: no other 
environment is so favorable to creating a mature adult. 

We must remember that God gives us our children 
to raise. They are not ours—but His. By the time they 
reach college, we and they ought to be ready and 
willing for Him to have them for whatever calling 
they were created. If we are not ready then, some 
serious soul-searching is in order to see if we intend 
to give them to Him at all. 
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Ir you ever travel on Route 11 between Staunton 
and Harrisonburg, Va., why not pay a visit to the 
Augusta Stone Presbyterian Church? It is a memorial 
to a stout-hearted, faithful band of Scotch-Irish folk 
of two centuries ago. 

The church, which stands on a grassy knoll sur- 
rounded by stalwart oaks, was dedicated on January 
92, 1749. (This was the year, in nearby Hanover 
County, when thirteen-year-old Patrick Henry learned 
to play the flute while in bed with a broken collar- 
bone.) John Craig had begun his ministry here in 1740. 

Several years before this a group of Scotch-Irish 
people had come to America in search of religious 
freedom. Some may have waited in Pennsylvania while 
one of their members scouted the territory to the south 
for a suitable site. Eventually one group settled in the 
beautiful valley west of the Blue Ridge. 

Their first church building was probably of frame 
or log construction, but in 1747 the people began to 
build a stone church. It was arduous work even 
though they used materials close at hand. Limestone 
from their hills was brought to the church site on 
“drags,” or “lizards,” since there were no heavy wag- 
ons. They selected the finest trees in the forest, and 
made them into lumber in the “saw-pits” with their 
broadaxes and whip-saws. They hewed cypress strips 
into two-inch-thick shingles, then pounded in the 
wooden pegs with heavy mallets. So they roofed 
their church. 

Some of the women, in spite of wild animals and 
lurking Indians, rode horseback twelve miles to the 
South River and filled saddlebags with fine white sand 
to be used in making mortar. They made many weary, 
dangerous trips along the unguarded trail before they 
accumulated enough. This mortar even after 220 
years cannot be equalled by workmen today. It is 
almost as hard as the limestone itself. In fact, a num- 
ber of years ago when an enlargement was made to 
accommodate the growing membership, an electric 
drill had to be used because the mortar could not be 
picked out, 

This devout, methodical group of Presbyterians 
brougiit with them to America their altar Bible and 





the recipe for their Sacrament Bread. These are prized 

TH E AUTHOR, a descendant of Scotch-Irish Presby- 

ony ’, now lives in Grand Rapids, Mich. With her 
usband she visited the Augusta Stone Church on a 

_ vacation and hopes Survey readers will some- 
Y enjoy the same experience. 
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possessions still. The Bible, printed in 1682, can still 
be easily read if one remembers that all the s’s look 
like fs. Only the edge of the pages are a little frayed. 

The Sacrament Bread has always been made by and 
served to the members of this church. In the early 
days the women used to beat the dough with heavy 
hammers for several hours. Now an old-fashioned 
beaten biscuit board equipped with a corrugated 
roller is used. The unleavened dough is turned in 
this machine about 400 times, then rolled out thin and 
cut into small squares and baked. 

A special testing time came to this early congrega- 
tion with the arrival from England of the silver com- 
munion service. They were awed at its beauty, but 
when the price was made known, it caused conster- 
nation. They simply could not pay for it. They met, 
discussed the problem, prayed about it, and finally 
decided that the service would have to be sent back. 

At this point one woman spoke up. She had been 
saving mites for a long time to purchase silver spoons 
for her own table, but she would give up this dream. 
Others followed her example. By many a sacrifice the 
silver service was kept and paid for, and it has been 
used at every Lord’s Supper since. 

Before communion, the elders took roll-call and 
gave to each member in good standing an inch-long 
brass token. If, however, the elders had any reason 
to suspect that a member veered from the straight 
and narrow way, they withheld the token and barred 
that member from the table until such time as he 
repented and redeemed himself. What a strict, yet 
solicitous, eye guarded the flock! 

Today you will be welcomed by Rev. Richard E. 
Hildebrandt. Be a visitor, come Sunday? + 
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as and preaching have a vital connection. 
Calvin stated this tersely: “The church is where the 
word of God is rightly preached and rightly heard.” 
Really effective preaching is largely dependent on 
concentration on the part of the congregation. 

The truth is, however, that when a sermon begins 
some of our pew sitters go into semi-somnolence; their 
ears are open, but their minds are shut as tight as a 
bank vault. Others, with lamb-like docility, avoid 
completely the strain and pain of thought and accept 
everything said in the pulpit as gospel truth. Others 
hear only what they want to hear, with everything 
filtered through the fine-meshed net of their prejudices, 
opinions, and cherished ideas. Others, after fifteen 
minutes of fair attention, can hold on no longer. They 
tune out and blissfully let their minds wander all over 
the lot. The rest of the congregation, by the time 
twelve o'clock arrives, have settled back and covered 
their faces from hairline to chin in a gently-lead-me- 
home look. An exaggerated picture? Maybe, but isn’t 
there enough truth in it to make us wince? 

What of the preachers? We might endure a critical 
analysis of what we do and say at the lectern and 
pulpit, but how many of us would really like it? Have 
we not an instinctive tendency to ignore or rebuff 
criticism? Paul, a greater preacher than any of us, 
valued the judgment of his congregation. He was 
stimulated by the fact that his hearers, the Berean 
Christians, searched the scriptures daily to see whether 
he was preaching the truth. 

It would benefit all of us in the ministry to remem- 
ber the congregation has both right and responsibility 
to look at us with clear eyes, to listen with appraising 
ears. We are altogether too touchy and even resentful 
of honest, informed judgment; and we miss one of the 





THE AUTHOR, a native of Scotland, has had a long and 
distinguished ministry as a missionary in northern Canada, as a 
minister in Montreal and in western Canada. His work among 
the unemployed was recognized by the provincial government, 
and his work with youth recognized by the dominion govern- 
ment. He has served as professor of homiletics at Presbyterian 
Seminary in Chicago peak at Princeton Seminary in New Jersey. 
Currently he is pastor of historic Second se Rat Church, 
Richmond, Va., and author of a book, Dynamic Preaching, 
published by Fleming H. Revell. 
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best incitements to better conduct of worship and 
preaching. So our ministry, at best, remains on a level 
instead of being in steady ascent. More likely it is in 
steady descent. Thus it is that the hungry sheep look 
but are not fed; their souls are uninspired, their minds 
uninformed, their imaginations unexcited, and their 
wills unmoved. 


A biblical demand 


Whatever the shortcomings of the preacher, church 
attenders should remember that dynamic listening is 
a biblical demand. The Old Testament writers have 
much to say about it. They repeatedly urge the people 
to “be attentive,” “incline your ears,” “open your ears,” 
“give ear.” They bemoan the fact that the people's 
ears are “heavy,” “closed,” “stopped,” “deaf,” “turned 
away.” 

In the New Testament equal stress is laid on listen- 
ing’s importance. At least nine times in the gospels 
Jesus, after speaking to the people, solemnly com- 
mands: He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. On 
one occasion he uses a more active verb when he 
says, Let these words sink into your ears. 

The venerable John in one chapter of his burning 
vision sounds an impassioned cry: He who has an ear, 
let him hear. Inattentive hearing is not merely care- 
lessness or fault—it is sin. Carlyle’s admonition is 
timely: “Wherever you are, be all there.” 


When to begin? 


When does dynamic listening begin? When the 
minister begins to preach? Definitely not. It begins 
the moment we are seated in the pew. Thus the pre- 
service whispering, talking, “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” are out. 

It continues during the organ prelude. How many 
listen to this opening music? How many consider it 
a part of their worship? 

It continues during the call to worship, the invoca- 
tion and hymns. How many of us actually hear the 
noble and inspiring words we sing? 

It still continues through the recital of the creed, 
the pastoral prayer, the reading of the scriptures, the 
anthems by the choir. 
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‘Get me if you can, many of 
us seem to say as the time 
for the sermon approaches .. . 


By JAMES W. CLARKE 


It further continues through the sermon and is 
sustained to the final word of the benediction. Dynam- 
ic listening comes to its full and solemn climax in the 
silent prayer ere the worshiper rises and departs. We 
must say with the psalmist, Cause me to hear thy 
loving-kindness in the morning, for in Thee do I trust. 


Listening ‘steps’ 


Appreciate. In all fields, criticism’s first approach 
is positive: the happy recognition of the good qualities 
that are present. 

Too many sermon-listeners forget this axiom. As 
soon as the preacher stands up they settle back in 
the pew, tilt their heads, and in their eyes is a get-me- 
if-you-can look. This is altogether wrong, for it is a 
denial of the Christian spirit, the erection of an un- 
necessary barrier, and the creator of an atmosphere 
fatal to the delivery of the sermon and its reception. 
The preacher is expected to deliver his message with 
humility. Is it not reasonable that it should be re- 
ceived with humility, too? The dynamic listener is 
one who has the spirit of eager expectation and teach- 
ableness, believing that in the poorest sermon there 
are some worthwhile values. His attitude is one of 
wistful self-asking, “What is he saying that I need 
to know?” 

Make personal. Preaching is personal, for it is an 
I-Thou relationship. It is not addressed to the solar 
system or to the dwellers on Mars, but to individuals 
within the sanctuary where the sermon is being deliv- 
ered. Through preaching, God meets the individual 
on a personal basis, probes the inner life and motives, 
and demands commitment. Many listeners go unbene- 
fitted because they de-personalize or generalize the 
sermon. It is for “the man or the woman in the other 
pew, they say, or for “the people at large”; a story for 
others, not fact for themselves. So the truth bounces 
off them as peas off the armour plate of a battleship. 
Or it flies over their heads while they sit equable and 
smug far below. The dynamic listener, on the other 
hand, says what Abe Lincoln said to himself as the 
great Beecher stood up to deliver his message, “Is 
there 2 word from the Lord to me?” 

Act. A sermon to be effective must not only be per- 
sonalized, but it must evoke an immediate response. 
Felix as many descendants who utter the same cry as 
that dubious character: Go thy way for this time; 


when | have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 

_ Emvtion without motion—reaction without action— 

is defiiitely dangerous. It is psychologically so be- 

oo ‘ usually means, first, postponement of doing, 
en a te 


‘ading out of conviction and desire. Recognition 
: om is good but appropriation is better; for then 
I decey 


nes a part of a personal life and thus activa- 
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tion inevitably occurs. Behold, now is the accepted 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation. 

Many church members and ministers fail to realize 
that a sermon is not something to listen to, but some- 
thing to do. The preacher and the hearer are engaged 
in the same act. Until both are involved in that act 
the sermon is incomplete. 

So, while the dynamic listener has the responsibility 
and right to place the sermon under scrutiny, he should 
remember that it is not something to enjoy, or to eval- 
uate merely in terms of its subject, its excellence of 
structure and development, or the literary quality of 
its illustrations. Its truth is a challenge to immediate 
action, not a horizontal bar on which to do intellectual 
exercises. 

Recognize revelation. Above all, the listener must 
remember every true sermon is a revelation. It is not 
a man sharing his own views or making his own com- 
ments: it is a revelation of truth given the preacher by 
God as he waits before Him in deep thought and 
prayer. No preacher who understands his function 
goes into the pulpit to deliver his own mind, but to 
deliver the mind of the Eternal on a received subject. 
He is called to redeem men, not by his own power, but 
through the living and abiding word of God. His 
message is not from a man to a congregation, but from 
God, through him, to a congregation. 

The mightiest Christian theologian, thinker, and 
preacher of the centuries, Paul, had no illusions as to 
where he stood in relation to his message. He declared 
himself to be an ambassador of God. An ambassador 
does not present his own views or personal opinions, 
but the ideas and personal opinions of the govern- 
ment or ruler he represents. Peter T. Forsyth states this 
truth succinctly: “The Christian preacher is not the 
successor of the Greek orator. The orator comes with 
but an inspiration; the prophet comes with a revela- 
tion.” 

Let this conception of the sermon be possessed by 
the hearer; dynamic listening then will be almost in- 
evitable as he sees God’s presence, God's truth, and 
God’s action in it. There will be no slouching inatten- 
tion, glib criticism, or casual condescension, but rather 
a humble and eager waiting to hear what God will 
say to him through the appointed bearer of His word. 


A word to the preacher 


Too much blame for the congregation’s lack of 
dynamic listening is laid upon the preacher, but a cer- 
tain portion of blame is certainly his due. In brooding 
thought and waiting prayer he has received a great 
religious truth from God. Is that truth not entitled to 
the noblest expression and, in Bunyan’s beautiful 
words, to be appareled “in silken dress and silvern 
slippers”? Of course it is. Yet how often a congrega- 
tion must listen to a great biblical text being cruelly 
weakened or distorted by an untrained voice, poor 
diction, unfaithful exegesis, inadequate development, 
irregular progress, inapt illustrations, and lack of ap- 
peal to the will! We claim to be preachers: then let us 
learn the techniques of our high calling and give heed 
to the counsel of « master preacher: Study to shew thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. + 
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Aerial view of Highland Park Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas 


Centennial Assembl 


THEYRE READY! 


For over a year now the Highland Park Church 
has been getting ready for the centennial meeting 
of the General Assembly—a task roughly akin in 
size and complexity to holding the World Series 
inside Madison Square Garden on a rainy afternoon. 

Members of the church have systematically gone 
about handling the vast number of details involved 
in feeding, housing, transporting, and making happy 
some 600 commissioners, guests, and members of 
the press. 

Everything from a Texas-style barbecue on a real 
ranch to paper clips for the press room has been 
thought of and plotted. 

Rivaling the barbecue as a gesture of Texas hos- 
pitality will be invitations to the commissioners to 
have Sunday dinner in the homes of members of the 
congregation. And Highland Park will use its own 
closed-circuit television to enable visitors who over- 
flow the sanctuary to watch the Assembly proceed- 
ings from another part of the church. 

“Operation Assembly” actually began about two 


years ago when Highland Park learned it had been 
selected for the 101st Assembly meeting. Last year, 
shortly before the Assembly met in Jacksonville, 
Highland Park wheels began turning in earnest. 

The nucleus of what was to become eventually 
a vast organization involving 300 to 400 people was 
the steering committee headed by L. R. Klein, rul- 
ing elder and Dallas businessman. 

For a year the five-man committee worked on 
over-all strategy, using as a guide a booklet pre- 
pared by the arrangements committee of the River- 
side Presbyterian Church in Jacksonville. Later the 
steering committee was expanded to eleven, and 
areas of responsibility were divided among the sub- 
committees which many of these individuals headed. 

Mr. Klein himself has been in Atlanta three times 
to confer with church officials on final arrangements. 

By January the steering committee was ready to 
give the sub-committees detailed lists of their 
particular responsibilities, and hold individual brief- 
ing sessions for each one. 

“Operation Assembly” is racing along toward the 
great day. + 
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Arrangements 
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lin Dallas 


On April 27 approximately 550 commissioners will 
gather in the Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, for the historic 101st General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Why has the Assembly chosen this particular church 
for its momentous centennial meeting? Highland Park 
Church, which will celebrate its 35th anniversary on 
May 9, is certainly not the oldest church in the General 
Assembly, nor the most centrally located. 

The immediately impressive fact about the High- 
land Park Church is that its 5,423 members make it 
the largest church in the denomination. Statistically 
the church is almost overwhelming. 

From the $3,511,000 valuation on its impressive 
Gothic buildings and rolling green lawns . . . to the 
Sunday church school enrollment of 3,682 . . . to the 
21,300 meals served each year . . . Highland Park is 
a big church, 
But i: is more than just a big church. Those who 
know it best say Highland Park is a great church. 


Po i many ways this church is a symbol of the 
€nomination as it looks ¢o the future from its 100- 
es tage point. 

€ 


é ation of the church itself indicates that the 
oy Assembly committee which chose Highland 
ark \inted to point the church forward, to focus at- 
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By NINA McCAIN 


tention on the new and growing area of the South- 
west, symbolic of all the frontiers the church faces. 

Also Highland Park is a suburban church. While no 
one would question the value of the downtown church, 
few would doubt that the future of the church lies in 
the mushrooming phenomenon of suburbia. 

Even more significantly, however, Highland Park is 
a giving church. Ministers and laymen alike point to 
the growth of its giving to benevolences as the real 
hallmark of the church’s greatness. 

Benevolence giving rose from 18 per cent of the 
budget in 1931, to 21 per cent in 1946, to 50.7 per 


cent in 1960. The 1961 budget, which earmarked for — 


benevolences the total increase of $53,500 over the 
1960 budget, was over-subscribed by $7,000. 
Part of this “world wide program” in benevolence 
giving is partial or full support for 22 missionaries. 
One of the ruling elders put the church’s feeling 
this way: “We don’t believe the number of members 
is indicative of very much. What they do as members 
is the significant thing. And the congregation’s spiritual 
growth is most graphically demonstrated by the in- 
crease in benevolent giving.” 
“A church can’t help but be great when it forgets 
itself in concern for others,” according to the senior 
continued on next page 
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Some of church staff meet with Dr. W. M. Elliott, minister, (third 
from right) for program planning conference. 


continued from preceding page 


minister, Dr. William M. Elliott Jr. At Highland Park 
this concern for others has been translated into an 
“investment of money and young lives being increas- 
ingly sent into full-time church vocations.” 

Another facet of the church’s self-forgetfulness is 
demonstrated in its relationships with neighbor 
churches. 

“Highland Park is an invaluable part of the pres- 
bytery,” the Rev. P. J. Garrison Jr., executive secretary 
of the Presbytery of Northeast Texas, declared. “It is 
a tower of strength, cooperating completely with every 
presbytery cause. But there is no tendency to dominate 
the presbytery, to dictate, to throw its weight around. 
This is a real mark of greatness,” he said. 

In other more concrete ways Highland Park has 
shown itself to be a good member of its presbytery, 
its synod, and the General Assembly. 

The church was a leader in forming the Dallas 
Church Extension Committee and in 1961 will give 
over $60,000 to building new churches in Dallas Coun- 
ty alone. Plans for the proposed Presbyterian Medical 
Center in Dallas also originated in Highland Park’s 
congregation. 

Highland Park even postponed its own building 
campaign for five years in order to be able to give 
more than a million dollars for the synod-wide To- 
gether-for-Christ campaign. (Plans are now develop- 
ing to break ground this year for an educational build- 
ing addition to cost approximately a million dollars. ) 

In leadership as well as money Highland Park has 
poured out its treasures instead of hoarding them. 
Two of its laymen have previously served as modera- 
tors of the synod; one layman was president of Assem- 
bly Men’s Council. Dr. Elliott is a former moderator 
of the Assembly and was recently elected moderator 
of Presbytery of Northeast Texas for the second time. 

The church has “invested” 21 young lives in full- 
time church vocations. Two of its young men are now 
students in theological seminaries, and nineteen young 
people are members of the Celtic Cross Fellowship of 
the church. This is a group of young people consider- 
ing full-time church vocations. 

In spite of all these impressive contributions to the 
life of the denomination, the Highland Park Church 
would be a bleak place indeed if the individual mem- 
ber felt lost and alone, dwarfed by the organization. 

The ministers and leaders at Highland Park are 
aware that any large church faces the problem of the 
“creation of a sense of community,” as Dr. Elliott puts 
it. And they are constantly working to draw people 
more personally into the church’s fellowship, life, and 
work. 

The title of a recent church brochure, “Something 
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for Everyone,” might be called the motto of the Hi gh- 
land Park program. There is literally some kind of 
group or activity for everyone. 

For older adults there is the Fifty-Plus Club. Bud- 
ding Bernhardts can act in the Thesbyterians drama 
group. The Chancel Choir, six youth choirs, and an 
orchestra provide plenty of outlet for musical talents. 
And the list goes on and on. 

Some 67 Sunday school classes offer, in addition to 
regular graded work, everything from small informal 
discussions to large lecture classes for teenagers, just 
marrieds, and men’s and women’s groups. During the 
week there are Bible study groups, and Dr. Elliott’s 
Wednesday night “Through-the-Bible Reading Course” 
draws an average attendance of more than 600. 

Through this diversity of groups within the larger 
church family, individual members can come to feel 
they are participants rather than mere numbers on a 
vast statistical chart. 

Guiding, directing, and encouraging this compre- 
hensive program are the church’s four ordained min- 
isters and 23 other full-time staff members. 

Working in the group ministry with Dr. Elliott are 
Dr. Arthur V. Boand and Dr. Edward A. Mohns, As- 
sociates, and Rev. Robert G. McGehee, Assistant. 
Through their pastoral, educational, and preaching 
ministry these men serve the congregation and reach 
out into the community by way of regularly televised 
and broadcast Sunday morning services. 

But it is through its individual laymen and laywom- 
en that the church has its main impact on the com- 
munity. Highland Park members are involved in al- 
most all of the city’s civic and charitable organizations. 
The current president of the Dallas Council of 
Churches is a member of Highland Park, and another 
layman is a former Community Chest president. 

As it faces the denomination, its own membership, 
and the community, Highland Park is a vigorous, ac- 
tive and dynamic church—a fitting place for Presby- 
terians to celebrate their history and plan for their 
future. 


r 
Statistics a 
(at the close of 1960) 





Communicants 5423 
Additions during 1960 418 
Church school enrollment 3682 
Officers on active status 
Session 60 
Board of Deacons 60 
Staff 
Ordained 4 
Laymen (full or part-time) 34 


Missionaries receiving full or partial support 22 
1960 giving from all sources 








Benevolences (50.7%) $385,139.00 
Current expenses (44.5%) 338,309.00 
Building fund (4.8%) 36,307.00 
Grand total $759,755.00 
Per capita giving $140.10 
Property valuation $3,511,000.00 

, 
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By RICK MEETH 


a play’s the thing!” is the cry of churches all 
across the Southland as Easter approaches again. 
From the small church with its simple pageant to the 
seminary with its touring company, drama comes to 
the fore. If not in your own church, surely within 
easy driving distance, a church is preparing to present 
some part of the Easter story. 

Why is this? Why is it that each year at Christmas 
and Easter churches which otherwise would never 
consider presenting a play feel compelled to produce 
some kind of dramatic offering? What is there about 
these seasons that immediately calls to mind the 
drama? 

For many churches the on-going tradition of play 
production is the only reason, but that tradition had 
its origin in something deeper. 

By nature Christmas and Easter are the most dra- 
matic times of the Christian year. They lend them- 
selves to re-presentation and interpretation. Because 
they are central acts in the life of Christ, they are 
central to the life of our Christian community. 

The whole life of Jesus was a dramatic portrayal 
of the perfect relationship between God and man. 
His birth in the stable is drama, but the crucifixion 
and resurrection form the climax of the Incarnation, 
the climax of the Great Drama. As God, through 
Christ, restores the broken relationship existing be- 
tween Himself and us and offers healing to all who 
will accept, He completes the one and only real Chris- 
tian drama. 

All other so-called “Christian drama” simply tries 
to imitate this action of God and the response of man 
to it. It carries the Incarnation into the particular 
fragment of human living which it shows on the stage. 

Today, as always, the churches feel the urge to 
re-present this drama, or at least the crucifixion and 
resurrection, believing that the union of word and 
deed is more believable than word alone. 

The central reason for presenting plays in the church 
at Ch ristmas or Easter is to confront every one of us 
with the significance of God’s act in history. There 
are les er values such as reminding the Christian com- 
munity) of its rich heritage of faith, but the focal point, 
the real reason for Christian drama is to awaken in 
us the meaning of what Christ has done, is doing, and 
will co for us, so that we might be better able to 


respond to it. 

a mporary Easter pageants which portray only 

7 hi ‘orical act of God always fall short of this goal. 
€ Fassion plays of Oberammergau and the Black 
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Scene from a new play, “A Very Cold Night” by Dennis Winnie, 
depicting the two thieves who were crucified with Christ, as presented 
at the Little Chapel on the Boardwalk, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. 


Hills lay before the audience as much of the reality 
of the story as possible, but still allow the viewer 
to remain detached and go away saying, “So what?” 
The historical record is never enough, never the whole 
truth. It is only part of the story. It must be inter- 
preted and made applicable to everyday life! 

There are plays that seek to interpret Easter in 
terms of our own day. “Christ in the Concrete City,” 
by Philip Turner (currently being toured by Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va.), and _ his 
sequel, “Cry Dawn in Dark Babylon,” attempt to make 
the initial Christian drama relevant through scenes 
that picture both the crucifixion and man’s response: 
some are sad, some happy, some are shocked and some 
relieved. But the important thing is that these involve 
the audience in the play, the historical event. 

In order to complete the whole cycle of involvement, 
an Easter play, or any attempt at Christian drama, 
must look to the future. Historical facts and present- 
day interpretation are the basis of our future hope 
in Christ. Any drama about Easter is required to end 
with the note of future hope. This is the hardest task 
of the dramatist. C. $. Lewis and Charles Williams 
have had more success at this than most writers who 
tack dull, superficial hope in the future on a climactic 
present-day dramatic experience. 

All this means that there must be no once-upon-a- 
time-ness about Christian drama. It means that drama 
which has as its purpose hearing the voice of Christ 
speaking from the cross to the situation of modern 
man must in no way clutter that Voice. 

When your church presents its Easter drama offer- 
ing or when you go to see an Easter play, remember 
why it is being given. Remember that drama is cen- 
tral to an understanding of the Christian faith; without 
it we would have no Easter! + 
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ev. Sam N. Lapsley, a missionary to the 
Congo Free State, once mentioned the 
need for a steamer for transport of mis- 
sionary supplies and personnel. An idea 
caught the imagination of a Mrs. Samp- 
son, Sunday school teacher in a class of boys at First 
Presbyterian Church, Selma, Ala. On December 23, 
1891, the Christian Observer carried a letter addressed 
“Dear Mr. Converse,” in which Willie Wee Lapsley 
suggested that every Sunday school teacher, pupil, and 
Christian give at least one cent to God to help get the 
boat. 

The response was immediate. Money came from 
everywhere. The boat was built and dedicated at Rich- 
mond, Va., in June of 1900. Meanwhile Mr. Sam 
Lapsley had died. Because he was the first Presby- 
terian US missionary to lay down his life fot the people 
of Congo, the steamer was named for him. 

This unusual illustration of a contribution of the 
Christian Observer to the church was related in the 
book, Led In Triumph, by Ethel Taylor Wharton. It 
is typical of the many valuable and sometimes for- 
gotten contributions our independent “church papers” 
have made. 

Today there are three independents. They are Chris- 
tian Observer, The Presbyterian Outlook, and The 
Presbyterian Journal. Presbyterians will observe In- 
dependent Church Paper Week from April 16 to 23 
this year. 

Religious journalism began long ago among southern 
Presbyterians. Carnegie Library in Atlanta, Ga., pos- 
sesses the only copy of a paper printed by the Synod 
of Virginia from 1804 to 1807. 

In 1813 a periodical appeared in Philadelphia under 
the name Religious Remembrancer. It was the ancestor 
of the present-day Christian Observer. The paper 
passed through four changes. In 1827 it became the 
property of Rev. Amasa Converse, and has remained 
in his family to this day. Before the Civil War it was 
known as Religious Telegraph and Observer and was 
printed in Richmond, Va. On January 2, 1840, the 
name was changed to Christian Observer. 

During the war the paper was printed for awhile in 
both Philadelphia and Richmond. The plan was quick- 
ly abandoned and Richmond became its only home. 
Dr. Watson Street, in his Story of Southern Presby- 
terians, notes that 3,000 copies of the Observer were 
distributed weekly to men in the army. In 1869 the 
Observer moved to Louisville, Ky., and it is printed 
there today. 

The Presbyterian Outlook traces its history to the 
Missionary Outlook, published at Mt. Zion, Ga., in 
1819. It appeared under several names. After 1845, 
when it was printed in Richmond, it was known as the 
Watchman and Observer. In 1909 it moved to Atlanta, 
Ga., and became a part of the Presbyterian of the 
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South. It returned to Richmond in 1910. On April 6, 
1944, the name was changed to The Presbyterian Out- 
look. In 1955 it assimilated the Presbyterian Tribune, 
a Presbyterian USA paper, making it our only pan- 
Presbyterian paper. 

The Presbyterian Journal is the youngest of our 
three independent papers now publishing. It appeared 
in May 1942, as the Southern Presbyterian Journal, at 
Weaverville, N. C. It now has subscribers in every 
state and in sixteen foreign countries. It was first a 
bi-monthly. In 1950 it became bi-weekly. Recently the 
word “Southern” was dropped from the title. 

These historical notes are found in the book The 
Historical Foundation and Its Treasures, by Dr. 
Thomas H. Spence who says the Historical Foundation 
contains around 10,000 volumes of early Presbyterian 
and Reformed papers. 

Dr. E. T. Thompson, in his book Tomorrow’s 
Church—Tomorrow’s World, notes that evangelical 
denominations depended on the independent “church 
papers” for more than 100 years to supply their mem- 
bers with news, and to afford a forum for an inter- 
change of views. He says their service was performed 
without cost to the denomination’s organization. 

One of the most significant values of the independ- 
ent papers is related by Dr. Spence: “Were all other 
records and writings relating to the Presbyterian 
Church USA until 1861, the Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, and the 
Presbyterian Church US irrevocably lost, an accept- 
able history of Presbyterianism as thus represented, 
covering the dates involved, could be prepared solely 
from the files of such periodicals.” 

The General Assembly recognizes the value of the 
papers by setting a time on the church calendar each 
year known as Independent Church Paper Week. In 
1956 it recorded this feeling about the papers: 

“The General Council believes and here affirms that 
the reading of independent ‘church papers’ by mem- 
bers of the church is important and desirable. . . . The 
Council believes that the independent ‘church papers’ 
are just that, and that their independence should be 
maintained for the sake of the papers and for the sake 
of the church. It would be most unfortunate and fore- 
boding if the only avenue of information and opinion 
open to the church were avenues over which the 
church exercised that custodianship which is always 
given to ownership. The independent church press has 
a large, significant, and continuing service to perform 
to our church and to the whole religious community. 
The Council is mindful of and grateful for the mean- 
ingful and constructive contribution which these three 
independent papers have made to the life of the 
church in supporting its endeavors, communicating 
news of its affairs, encouraging the enhancement of te 
devotional life of churchmen, and giving a forum for 
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the frank expression of opinion and ambition in mat- 
ters of the church’s contemporary or prospective en- 


gagements. ; : 

* Dr. Aiken Taylor, editor of the Presbyterian Journal, 
described the role of the independent church paper 
as “that of Socrates’ gad-fly.” He explained that it is 
called on to prompt discussion, ask questions, examine 
official deliverances of the church, and to promote the 
priesthood of all believers, not just an appointed few. 
He said, “It can emphasize certain particular aspects 
of the church’s life and program in a way that official 
papers—devoted to the total program—cannot do. 
There are few things more potentially deadening to 
its life than the adoption of a straight ‘party line’ 
within which there is no room for differences of 
opinion.” 

PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, the official magazine of the 
church, together with the three independent “church 
papers,” gives the Presbyterian Church US an enviable 
position among Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
in America. The trend in other denominations has 
been toward maintaining only an official or semi-off- 
cial journal which has often monopolized the field. 

At a recent Associated Church Press national work- 
shop on editorial procedures, Mr. Elmer Kraemer, 
editor of Lutheran Layman, a Missouri Synod church 
paper, said, “I am concerned that the religious journal 
of news and opinion is passing from the scene at a 
time when the secular press is speaking out on reli- 
gious issues through news and other editorial content.” 

The future presents some startling prospects. All 


three of the independents have expressed financial 
concern. Not one of them can look to the denomina- 
tion’s organization for any support other than the 
strong moral support in Independent Church Paper 
Week. 

The present number of subscribers also complicates 
the situation. Readership is low. The Observer is reach- 
ing approximately 30,000 subscribers, the Journal is 
reaching 16,000, and the Outlook is reaching 10,000. 
With a denominational membership of nearly 900,000, 
and the knowledge that there is some overlapping of 
subscribers, the situation is not encouraging. 

Dr. William T. McElroy, editor of the Christian 
Observer, wrote regretfully in a recent letter, “Under 
the present situation I see no future for the Christian 
Observer beyond the next three or four years.” 

Dr. Aubrey N. Brown, editor of the Presbyterian 
Outlook, shared a thought with us on the present and 
future role of the independent papers: “.. . One of our 
major problems is the lethargy, lack of information, 
and indifference on the part of a great many church 
men and women. ... A good many of us keep ham- 
mering at it and pointing out the problem and trying 
to help anybody who is indifferent to it or unaware of 
it to recognize the problem. . . .” 

Each paper must make continuing re-evaluations of 
its mission and message to make certain it is saying 
relevant things to Presbyterians. 

Our evaluation is a wholehearted recommendation 
of support for these papers during Independent Church 
Paper Week, April 16-23.—(J.A.K.) + 





“Under the present situation 
I see no future 

for the Christian Observer 
beyond the next 

three or four years.” 

—W. T. McElroy, Editor 
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a great many men and women.” 
—A. N. Brown, Editor 



































This article tells 
one of the ways 
your Easter Offering 
dollars can be used 
in times of 
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When Bill Moseley 
went to Brazil, he 
found that “preaching 


to starving people 





is not enough.” 
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W5.. 42 per cent of the world starving, what's a mis- 
sionary going to do?” 

Bill Moseley waved a big, capable hand as he sat in my 
office and quoted United Nations statistics. With enthusiasm 
and a rough, booming voice, he began telling me what he, 
as one missionary with the aid of Church World Service, has 
tried to do in Brazil. 

He summed it up. “I’m not a farmer, but when I got to 
Brazil sixteen years ago and saw worm-eaten seed, cows that 
didn't give enough milk—I knew it was wrong. Preaching 
to starving people is not enough!” He leaned forward to em- 
phasize the point. “Christ never separated salvation from 
life. We do, but He never did. 

“It’s just as sacred to get good seed into an area that needs 
it as it is to preach the gospel, or to bring in cattle for produc- 
tion of milk and meat as it is to have prayer meetings.” 

In that interior area, in Brazil’s hot northeast, lived a third 
of Brazil's population. There was illiteracy—and in Bill Mose- 
ley’s area, no government schools. There was disease of every 
type—leprosy and “kalazar,” a dread disease. Five hundred 
out of every thousand babies died in drouth years, before 
they were a year old, and no medical treatment was available 
in the interior. The population was exploding—the average 
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family had thirteen children; there were periodic 
drouths and hunger; and there was that worm-eaten 
seed. 

“I got some good seed in before I knew Portuguese,” 
he continued, with a twinkle in those alarmingly 
direct blue eyes. He put the problem squarely to two 
friends, and it wasn’t long before rice seed was on 
the way from the Freeland family in Louisiana and 
the Bill Drapers of Forest City, Ark. 

The seed problem licked, he needed a demonstra- 
tion farm. -He sold some of his property in the United 
States and bought 700 acres of parched land and a 
tractor. 

“That was one of my big mistakes,” he added quick- 
ly. “I'm not down there for Bill Moseley—I want to do 
something people can duplicate. Those people can’t 
buy tractors, so were plowing our 700 acres with 
oxen. 

Next step was developing good, worm-free seed for 
use throughout the area. Bill Moseley and the Japan- 
ese Brazilians (whose farming abilities he values 
highly) began experimenting. They ordered some of 
every type of seed grown in a similarly dry area, 
California’s Imperial Valley. And that experimenta- 
tion is still continuing. 

The people were eager to learn. “The fact that most 
of the people are illiterate doesn’t mean they're not 
intelligent.” Moseley stood up and began pacing back 
and forth. “I believe in sharing what they can dupli- 
cate without large sums of money or training.” He 
put in irrigation, ordered some pure bred cattle and 
good seed. People came by the hundreds. 

It was no give-away. “I don’t believe in a charity 
program,” Moseley continued. He sold most of the 
seed at low prices and gave some to reliable farmers. 
They returned the seed after a crop. All the profits 
were re-invested in the program. He also scattered his 
bulls all over the area, putting them in areas of great- 
est need. Sometimes the bulls went to a Christian’s 
= sometimes not, but always the man was a good 
eader. 

‘The whole responsibility is kept on the people 
themselves,” he explained. “They do it all—all I do is 
show that it can be done... .” 

Hunger was just one of his targets. Disease was 
another. There wasn’t a doctor in the area, but the 
missionary used a truck load of medicines a month. 
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“You can’t go into a backward area without medicine!” 

Then, in 1958, came one of the most severe drouths 
on record. In Bill Moseley’s area, two million people 
were reduced to literal starvation. Children and older 
people were dying of starvation and malnutrition. In 
the small towns hundreds of men gathered, waiting 
without much hope for food or work. 

With emergency funds and food provided by Church 
World Service and the World Council of Churches’ 
Department of Interchurch Aid, the American mis- 
sionary bought food by the truck load for the starving 
and gave money to scores of others to move to other 
states not hit by the continuing drouth. 

“I am rarely asked for a hand-out,” Moseley had 
written during the height of the crisis. “These people 
ask for work.” And so work was provided. He invested 
some of the Church World Service funds in second- 
hand pumps, pipe, and selected seeds, then called 
together leaders of the 115 families in his immediate 
area and proposed a community work project. To- 
gether they discussed what must be done first. That 
was obvious: they must find water. 

In a dry river bed along the Choro River they dug 
a well, then divided into groups, each assigned to a 
specific task. One group dug a series of irrigation 
ditches in the hard, parched ground nearby, to carry 
the newly-found well water. Another set about clear- 
ing the “mata” (scrubby brush and small trees) to 
prepare the strip of land for planting. With seed 
bought with Church World Service funds, corn and 
rice were planted, and a few families were given 
tomato plants and fruit trees to care for. 

While they were waiting for the crops to mature, 
they made charcoal, roofing tile, and brick from plenti- 
ful local materials, and used local timber supplies to 
make building lumber and railroad ties. With an 
American engineer’s resourcefulness, Moseley looked 
around for a way to make inexpensive windmills for 
farmers throughout the area for pumping water from 
riverbeds to irrigate crops. He bought reduction gears 
from old, wrecked cars, and patterned an almost en- 
tirely made-of-wood windmill that worked. Another 
local industry was born. “It’s revolutionizing this area,” 
he says. 

While they were tending the growing crops, the 
families lived on emergency food given by America’s 
churches, and on supplies bought from the sale of the 
charcoal they had manufactured. 

The harvest—bigger and better than they had seen 
in years—inspired them to further community activity. 


_ A small school building was constructed, an athletic 


field cleared, a building put up to house a community 
center and to store crops. Today a thousand people, 
all of them now “crentes” or believers, are involved 
in this one project. 

Bill Moseley wanted to prevent another drouth 
and famine disaster in the future. He had already 
found one answer—windmills. There might be another. 
He invited a United Nations agronomist and Presby- 
terian elder, Dr. George Barr, to come down and 
help. A leading authority on irrigation who had helped 
develop Arizona, Dr. Barr came to visit—and stayed 
two and a half years. 

continued on page 41 
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By JAMES O. SPEED JR. 


Department of Recruiting and Scholarships 
Board of Christian Education 


The 


Today's vacant chair in the seminary classroomis 


About that call... 


Men enter the ministry by what is termed “a call.” It 
comes in different ways. Some men have unusual experi- 
ences and know immediately. Others develop a con- 
sciousness of it over the years. The longer process, which 
seems more usual, may progress in this or a similar 
manner: 


1) Developing an understanding of one’s relationship to 
God and His people which leads to commitment to 
doing His will; 


2) Examining one’s talents in the light of counsel by 
ministers and church leaders, and frequently with the 
professional help of the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram; 


3) Conversing with other Christians who can reinforce 
the findings of this self-examination—and challenge 
one to the use of talents for Christ; 


4) Sensing the need for the Christian ministry through 
conditions in the church, the community, and the 
world; 


5) Asking God’s guidance in prayer, with a heart open 
to His leading; 


6) Confirming the growing sense of call by obtaining 
approval of the session and presbytery. (In our church 
the presbytery makes the final decision on whether a 
man has gifts for the ministry or not.) 


Even the man who receives the unusual and imme- 
diate call should follow it up through similar steps. 
Whatever the process, remember, God uses many means 
to place His servants where He wants them. 
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Leadershir 


i t was six-thirty on a Sunday evening in September. 
Half a dozen teenagers were scattered about a Sun- 
day school room that would have held five times their 
number. They made feeble attempts at a familiar hymn 
and gave impatient respect to a program read from 
a book. After fifteen minutes and the Mizpah benedic- 
tion, they departed for miniature golf. A common 
sight? Perhaps. But it should not be for a church of 
nearly a thousand members! 

You see, six months ago this church had lost its 
minister to another congregation. During the summer 
the couple who had advised the young people had 
been transferred out of town. Somehow they had not 
been replaced. There was no one to assist in plan- 
ning the programs. No announcements about the young 
people appeared in the bulletin or were made by the 
visiting preachers from the pulpit. Six months ago the 
room had been crowded and alive, but this night the 
six were alone and forgotten. 

This is an extreme example of what can happen to 
a vital part of a church’s work when the minister 
leaves. It isn’t usually that bad, but the possibility is 
there in at least one out of every five of our churches. 
Somehow when the minister leaves, things cease to 
happen. 

New arrivals in town are riot contacted, or they 
hesitate to move their letters to a church without a 
pastor. In the Synod of Virginia last year, for example, 
the 141 pastorless churches showed a net loss of 223 
members, while those with pastors had a net gain of 
2317. 

Bereaved families miss the presence of their own 
pastor and must call in strangers to conduct the fun- 
eral services. 

Parents wait months and sometimes years to have 
their children baptized. ; 

Elders charged with the oversight of the church, 
lacking a moderator, tend to convene only when nec- 
essary to meet an occasional emergency. 
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oomis your vacant pulpit tomorrow 





Troubled individuals find help outside their church 
or, more often, find no help at all. 

Bad feelings which arise sometimes between groups 
or individuals within a congregation become hardened 
into real enmity without the ministry of reconciliation. 

Attendance on Sunday mornings dwindles, and 
sometimes even loyal members lose interest, drift 
away, and are forgotten. 

If the pulpit remains vacant long enough, or is only 
irregularly filled, the congregation consumes most of 
its energy in the basic matter of trying to survive as 
a church. 

This to varying degrees describes the churches of 
which 100,000 Southern Presbyterians are members. 
More than ten per cent of all Presbyterians in the 
South do not have the services and leadership of a 
full-time pastor. 

Our leaders are telling us that today we Presby- 
terians have an opportunity unequaled since the pe- 
riod following the founding of our nation. We are se- 
riously engaged in a mission to the nation. But right 
now, as you read this article, one out of every eight 
of us is faced with all the problems of a pastorless 
church in addition to the tremendous undertaking of 
a mission. One-eighth of us will have to try to do our 
share without the instruction, counsel, and leadership 
of a full-time minister. 

Chis year we stand at the place of crisis with the 
opportunity before us. It is reported that the number 
of ‘men entering our seminaries has decreased from 
238 in 1959 to 207 in 1960. The number of candidates 
for the ministry, which was nearly 1200 four years ago, 
has steadily dropped to the present 932. 

The Presbyterian School of Christian Education in 
Richmond, Va., had over 140 churches seeking direc- 
tors of Christian education last June. Sadly enough, 
there were not half enough graduates to meet the 
needs of these churches. 

The Moslems are increasing their numbers faster 
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than the Christians in Africa. The Hindus and Bud- 
dhists are sustaining a revival in Asia. Newspapers are 
filled with stories of the susceptibility of the under- 
developed countries to militant nationalism and com- 
munism. The Christian church faces one of the great- 
est crises in its history! But we were able to recruit 
and commission less than one-third of the minimum 
number of new missionaries which our people on the 
fields abroad urgently requested. 

We are in a time of crisis in leadership. The oppor- 
tunity is here before us but the necessary number of 
leaders have not yet been provided. Why are we in 
this desperate situation? Why are more of our young 
people not preparing to serve God in the ministry, 
in Christian education, and in the mission field? 

Walk down the hall and look at the bulletin boards 
in any college or university and you will see part of 
the answer. There are generous fellowships in every 
field imaginable placed before the eyes of the brightest 
students. Stop and talk with a graduating engineer or 
business major and ask him what his starting salary 
will be with General Electric or 1.B.M. The competi- 
tion for our most gifted young men and women is 
stiff. 

A medical school dean heard this statement from 
one of his top students: “I am going into medicine 
because it is the quickest way I know to make a lot 
of money. I want to retire early so that I can do the 
things I really enjoy.” This is the voice of our society 
speaking. 

But another student will answer our question sim- 
ply: “I don’t know.” And he really doesn’t. He came to 
college because it was the thing to do, and he doesn’t 
have the foggiest notion what he is up to. In a recent 

continued on next page 
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A variety of activities bring enthusiasm to seminary life. 
Here seniors at Austin Seminary help two foreign stu- 
dents pack for the annual trip to visit boards and agen- 
cies of the church. The Texas seminary is taking up the 
challenge of the booming Southwest. Plans call for joint 
control with the Presbyterian Church, UPUSA. 
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Men in increasing numbers are finding the two-year 
scourse at the Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
ion in Richmond, Va., the answer to their need. Masters 
degrees, offered in Bible or Christian education, equip 
men and women to fill an amazing variety of positions 
open to unordained churchmen. 


Seminary life offers opportunities for new friendships and 
Christian fellowship. Students at Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., are shown enjoying a picnic supper on the 
campus. The seminary is laboring to equip men to serve 
wherever God leads. For the continuing education of 
ministers it conducts a “Tower Room Scholar” program. 


CRISIS 





continued from preceding page 


study made of the graduates of one of the great state 
colleges in the South it was revealed that only twenty 
per cent of the engineering graduates ever went into 
engineering careers. Apparently, the rest just drifted 
in and drifted out of their courses with no purpose at 
all. 

Could it be that we have never told our young peo- 
ple that to be Christian means to serve God with the 
talents He gave them? Or could it be that we have 
taught them to drift along doing whatever everybody 
else seems to be doing? 

Just to get the picture very clear, you will need to 
hear one more representative of the student mind. In 
one college there is a young fellow who has begun to 
realize what his faith means. He can see that it calls 
for sacrifice and real commitment of his whole life. You 
might expect him to consider the ministry. He has. But 
because he sees the church back home as a com- 
fortable institution filled with people who “fiddle while 
Rome burns,” he isn’t at all certain that he wants 
to be identified with it. His very bitterness at the 
church’s imperfections causes him to hesitate—just 
when the church needs his talents and vision. 

Are we to throw up our hands in horror at this hope- 
less generation and let the opportunity pass? 

Not as long as they and their younger brothers and 
sisters sit at our dinner tables, and in our Sunday 
school classes, and across the aisle in church. The 
confused and selfish vocational interests of many of 
our students are but reflections of the attitudes of their 
elders. 

Here is what you can do! You can make certain that 
the young people and children in our homes, in your 
church, see in you a conspicuous display of love and 
service rather than a conspicuous display of material- 
ism. You don't need to tell them what you value most 
in life. They will get the picture and act accordingly. 

You can see that every young person in your church 
is given the opportunity to become acquainted with 
his real abilities through the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program and all other means at his disposal. Every 
year men enter seminary long after their college years. 
The long delay is often caused by their ignorance of 
their own talents which God could use this way. 

You can cut out the jokes about “the preacher just 
working an hour on Sunday morning.” Invite your 
minister into your home to tell you about his work; 
arrange for the children to be there to listen. 

While you are at it, you can tear up and discard the 
old picture of the “poor missionary” in the ankle- 
length dress and without make-up. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Young people are not likely 
to enter a vocation if they think the people in it lead 
dull, colorless lives. 

You can take seriously the vows you made as a par- 
ent when you presented your children for baptism. 
Remember the words: “I unreservedly dedicate my 
child to God... ”? 
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Several years ago a mother in one of our churches 
did everything she could to distract her daughter from 
an interest in being a missionary. It never seemed to 
occur to her that she was violating a promise she had 
made to God. 

You can earnestly search for those young people, 
students, and even young adults who are committed 
to Christian belief, who have intelligence, and a real 
understanding of other people—in other words, the 
God-given talents for leadership in the church. 

An elder once told a high school junior, “Boy, take 
care of that voice. The Lord may need it in the min- 
istry.” It was just a suggestion, but that boy never 
forgot it. He might never have dreamed of the min- 
istry if the elder had not spoken. Through men and 
women like this God sometimes speaks most clearly 
to the youth of the church. 

You can give your support and the support of your 
church to aid ministers-to-students on college cam- 
puses. Through their labors latent faith may burst into 
flame and mature. Three years ago a pastor was called 
to be the first minister to the Presbyterian students at 
a famous independent university. Never before in any- 
one’s memory had there been a Presbyterian candidate 
for the ministry in that school. Now through that min- 
ister’s influence there are five men planning to enter 
seminary. 

And finally, you can listen seriously to the bitter 
criticisms of students about our comfortable institu- 
tionalism. They will be much more willing to serve a 
church that is willing to confess its sins and reform 
itself. 

We don't have to keep 100,000 Presbyterians handi- 
capped for lack of leadership. We don’t have to let 
churches stumble along with the serious business of 
Christian teaching without “DCE’s.” We don’t have 
to leave our mission stations short-handed. 

The crisis in leadership can be met. How well it 
is met will depend not only upon our young people 
themselves, but also upon you, your family, and your 
church! + 
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By comparison . . . 


“Twice the work for half the pay. No leisure, no re- 














ward.” If you saw this ad in your newspaper, would 
you want the position? This is the current propaganda 
thrust the Red Chinese government is aiming at its 
youns people, plugging an almost religious asceticism 
as the correct approach to life. 

Communist Party secretary Tao Chu recently told 
a group of young people that “a person leading a solid 
revohitionary life can bear handicaps of a poor material 
existence.” He said, “You will find a more ideal spiritual 
life t ugh austerity and sacrifice and self-denial.” 

‘he result? A Chinesee editor wrote that students 
gladi; abandoned their vacation plans. He said they 
Were cnergetic as tigers and their sweat flowed to the 
8rounc in rivulets as they ran to and fro pushing carts 
with loads of more than 1000 pounds. (EP) 
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Recreation helps keep men physically fit 
for the rigorous life of the ministry. These 
men are at Columbia Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga. Columbia is involved in a program of 
expansion to meet present needs. A new 
dormitory and student center have been 
completed in the first phase of the plan. 


There is scholarship, too. Dr. Frank Caldwell is shown 
chatting with a graduating student about days gone by, 
and those to come. Located at Louisville, Ky., the 
school is jointly controlled by the Presbyterian 
Churches US and UPUSA. It is presently involved in 
construction of a new multi-million dollar campus 
made necessary by growth of the school and the 
continued crowding of a downtown location. 
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The power of the printed Word 


opened prison bars 


1961 Birthday Objective 
Women of the Church 


From murderer to ministe 


My name is Apollo Maweja. I was born in 1918, a 
child of the Bena Nyembue tribe of the Baluba people 
of the Belgian Congo. At an early age I came under 
Roman Catholic influence. For two years I attended 
the only school in our region, one taught by a Catholic 
catechist in our village. 

At the age of twenty I moved to the big mining 
center of Kolwezi, where I was trained to be a skilled 
electrician. During the years that I was working at 
Kolwezi I attended the Roman Catholic services only 
occasionally, for my religion meant nothing at all to 
me. The plain truth is that I was a real rotter, an 
habitual drunkard, and a nightly adulterer of the 
very worst sort. 

One night I became involved in a fight over the 
possession of another man’s wife. The uproar brought 
the city police and the result was that I was impris- 
oned. I didn’t really mind this imprisonment, how- 
ever, for one of the prison guards was my “buddy,” 
my own tribesman, and a friend of long standing. 

One day, at the command of the white man in 
charge of the prison, the guard who was my own 
buddy struck me a blow. I am a big man and very 
strong. I was so blinded with rage over the betrayal 
of our friendship that I grabbed up a big stick and 
like a mad man I struck my friend with such powerful 
force that I killed him instantly. 

Immediately I was chained with my hands tightly 
bound behind my back. The scars of my three days 
of confinement in chains still eat deep into my arms. 
I was a murderer! 

In the year 1947 another prisoner, also guilty of 
murder, was sent to share my chains with me. He 
was Simon Mutombo, who had once been a student 
in the Presbyterian US mission school at Luebo. 

As we sat chained together day after day, or labored 
side by side, we talked of many different things. It 
was especially during the night hours that we talked 
and it was then that he told me about Jesus, his 
Saviour. He had no Bible, but he knew many verses 
by heart which he had memorized as part of his early 
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By APOLLO MAWEJA 
as told to 
Winifred Kellersberger Vass 


schooling. So it was even before I first saw or read a 
Bible that the message of God’s Word found its way 
through prison bars, from one murderer’s lips into 
another murderer’s heart. 


Simon Mutombo at that time was a subscriber to 
the American Presbyterian Congo Mission’s monthly 
paper, known as the Luma Lua Bena Kasai, or just 
the “LLBK.” Even though imprisoned, he was allowed 
to receive his copies of the periodical. For ten months 
our greatest joy was the hoarded copies of the Lumu. 

At the end of these ten months Mutombo was re- 
moved from the big prison where I was serving my 
life sentence. But the seed of God’s Word had been 
planted! Through friends I acquired a Bible for 90 
cents from a Methodist missionary, only to have it 
discovered and taken away and burned! I secretly 
acquired another and in order to conceal my owner- 
ship of this precious treasure I carefully divided it 
into three sections—Genesis through II Samuel, I Kings 
through Malachi, and the New Testament which I 
myself kept. Two other of my fellow prisoners who 
had also become interested in knowing about Christ 
helped me daily by carrying the other two portions 
of the scriptures under their prison pullovers, just 
under the belt. Nightly by a small lamp I read and 
read till I had read the entire Bible through. 

The verse which first gripped my heart with a band 
of steel was Psalm 146:7: The Lord looseth the pris- 
oners! The implications of this verse staggered me. 
Was it possible that this God about whom I was 
learning could so change circumstances that I, a pris- 
oner under life sentence, might be freed? 

Then I came to the story of Saul, in the Book of 
Acts. When I read that story, the presence of Jesus 
Christ Himself came through the prison walls. In 
Saul I saw myself. I, too, had been kicking against 
the pricks. I belonged to this Christ and there was no 
use in my running away any longer. There in the 
prison one night I determined to turn from what 
semblance of religion I had held before and follow 
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This true story was told to a Presbyterian US missionary at Luluabourg 
in 1954. Efforts to discover what has become of Maweja Apollo since 
the upheaval in the Congo in July of 1960 are reported by Mrs. Vass: 
“Reports that we have gotten back from the field have been conflicting. 
Some say that he is still at Port Franqui, where he was pastor of the 
lovely chapel built with Program of Progress funds. Other reports say 
that he is among the 200,000 Baluba refugees who had to flee, his where- 
abouts not known. 

“| do know that he completed the two-year course in the Evangelists 
School at Luebo and in 1957 was sent out as a regular evangelist in the 
Luebo territory. His ministry was so exceptional that he was elected a 
pastor in 1960 by Luebo Presbytery and assigned to the Port Franqui 
Church. The only time | have seen him was when he was invited to 
Mutoto, where we were then living, to conduct a week’s special services, 
a yearly evangelistic effort in the Mutoto area. His sermons were really 
wonderful, and many young lives were dedicated because of his ministry.” 








this loving God, first shown to me by my fellow pris- 
oner, further revealed by the worn copies of the Lumu, 
and now at last mine through my searching of His 
own Word. It was then that I first laid claim to the 
promise of Psalm 146:7. I promised my newly-found 
Lord that if He would release me from prison, I would 
give the rest of my life to His service alone. 

Saul, who had become Paul, became my example. 
In imitation of him I began at once to preach the 
Word of God to my fellow prisoners. It was without 
fear and with great courage that I preached. The 
group that listened to me became large. I had no one 
to explain to me, but I read and read the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, through many times, 
for I instinctively felt that it was meant for me. It 
was God’s Spirit that spoke to me and interpreted 
as I read. 

The change which had come about in my life be- 
came apparent to the prison keepers. It was only a 
few months after I made my great decision that I 
was selected “kapita” or head prisoner of the prison, 
responsible for the other prisoners. Eventually I be- 
came so trusted that I was allowed much freedom. 
Finally, because of years of good behavior, I was 
released unconditionally on August 23, 1953. 

Luebo was far away in the Kasai region, several 
days’ journey by train; I knew no one there personally, 
but it was there that I was determined to go. My 
first act on leaving the prison was to go to the railroad 
station and buy a ticket for Mweka, the nearest rail- 
toad point to Luebo. There was no other place where 
ag ( to go, for it was there that my chain-mate, 
ar vi itombo, had gone to school; it was from there 

at the ‘reasured copies of the LLBK had come, and 
— the Bible in my own tongue had been trans- 


T arrived at Luebo the last of August and got off 
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the bus which had brought me from the railroad point. 
I had no idea where to go, but I started following a 
path which led across the station compound to the 
village. I passed the big church, a group of classroom 
buildings, and came to a double row of brick houses. 
Seated in front of the first one, reading a Bible, was 
a man whom I recognized instantly as a relative of 
mine whom I had not seen since boyhood. He looked 
up and our recognition was mutual! It was Joseph 
Mbombo who, I now learned to my amazement, was 
the pastor in charge of the Luebo Evangelists’ School. 
Upon hearing my story, Pastor Mbombo took me 
under his care, introducing me to the missionaries 
and to the members of the session of the six Luebo 
churches. The following week I was closely questioned 
by the examining session of African pastors, elders, 
and missionaries, and my answers were such that I 
was admitted into the church on profession of faith 
without passing through the Catechumen Class. I was 
baptized the following Sunday and was accepted later 
as a ministerial candidate to enter the class of the 
Evangelists’ School which convened in January, 1954. 
In answer to my prayers for a good Christian wife, 
a Christian marriage was arranged for me by Pastor 
Mbombo. He it was who performed the ceremony 
which united me with Ruth Nyembue, a sweet-faced 
and brave young woman of my own tribe who has 
married me knowing all my past history—a thing 
which many other young girls would never dare to do. 
She shares with me my desire to serve God the rest 
of our lives in the proclamation of His Word. 
Today I want to declare to all the world that the 
Word of God is true! The promises of God are sure 
and absolutely certain. He kept His promise to me 
to release a prisoner under a life sentence. But even 
greater and more miraculous to me is the fact that 
I, who was a prisoner of sin and the most shameful 
degradation, am loosed from the power of sin forever 
through the blood of my loving Saviour. For the rest 
of my life I can do nothing but serve Him and praise 
Him, whose willing prisoner I am forever! + 
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On a gravelly lawn in Taiwan (Formosa), in front of a tumble-down farmhouse, students meet for one language 
class at the young Presbyterian Bible School at Hsinchu (“shin zoo”). The surroundings may be unconventional, 
but the students’ purpose is a serious one: training for Christian leadership in a fast-growing Asian church. 





A school with growing pains 


On the island of 
Taiwan (Formosa) 
near threatening 


Red China, students I. need for trained lay workers is desperate in 


ee Taiwan. After World War II almost half of the island's 

are training for 381 church pulpits were vacant. Only 21 ordained 

— , ministers were trying to serve 364 other mountain 

Christian leaders hip congregations. And is were few candidates for the 

ministry, since seminaries required six years of post- 

high school study. With the same determination with 

which the free Chinese refugees built a new life on 

Taiwan, the laymen and ministry of the Presbyterian 

1961 Birthday Objective Church of Taiwan—Chinese, Taiwanese, and tribes 

people—set out to build up their church, aided by 

Women of the Church the missionaries. In 1952, this first Bible school for 
lay workers was established. 
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“The pump and motor have given us 
many headaches. Too often students 
must carry water for all 

purposes from another well.” 


“With no dining hall, our students overflow 
their unfinished classrooms—boys in one, 
girls in another.” 


This 


look fory 
becaus 
terian | 

With 
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school 


bomb she 


a class 
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: year, after almost a decade of using cramped, 
make-shii 


it facilities, the school’s administration can 
vard to a more adequate plant and program 
f the “birthday gift” promised by the Presby- 
> Women of the Church. 


classes spilling over onto the lawn and into 


> shelter, the school has been forced to use 
When government authorities required the 
use a large chunk of its meager funds for a 
lter, the shelter was planned to double as 
om. This “second best” solution has become 
tor other institutions on the island. But the 
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“This room, 60 by 24 feet, houses 60 boys 
in tightly packed double-deck beds. 
No room for cupboards; clothes are 
hung from the rafters by pulleys!” 
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“This piece of land in the midst of the 
Bible school property, 

right on the road, is the spot 

where we hope one day to have a chapel.” 


need for expansion is still urgent. Students have been 
called upon to carry water, to work in the school's 
garden, to share a dormitory room with 60 other stu- 
dents, and all have done these willingly. Now with 
the promised funds, the school plans to complete and 
add classroom facilities, a dining room, kitchen, chapel, 
boys’ and girls’ dormitories. The school sees the longer- 
range needs to enlarge the student body from some 
83 to 150-200 students, to add kindergarten teachers’ 
training, more Christian education courses, to expand 
the regular course from three years to four, to buy 
more land. Plans are ready. Funds are needed. + 
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The Presbyterian Way of Life, 


by John A. Mackay 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 238 pp., $3.50 


This volume is the fourth to be published in a new 
and very interesting series designed to present the 
major forms of faith in America. The series will in- 
clude books dealing with the “way of life” in each 
of the following communities: Episcopal, Methodist, 
Congregational, Baptist, Christian Science, Catholic, 
and Jewish. In each case the study is being prepared 
by some recognized leader and the series as a whole 
gives promise of affording both interesting reading 
and reliable information. It is most appropriate that 
the spokesman chosen for Presbyterianism should be 
Dr. Mackay, who has been for many years distin- 
guished as an author, as a statesman in the Presby- 
terian Church, and as a leader of Presbyterian interest 
in the ecumenical movement. 

The contents of this fourth volume are arranged here 
to afford some account of the origins and historical 
backgrounds of today’s Presbyterian churches, and to 
point out the characteristic doctrinal emphases of these 
churches in their understanding of God, of man, and 
of the nature and role of the church. Chapters are 
included on the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment and the forms of worship in Presbyterian con- 





gregations. The concluding chapters outline the ex- 
pansion of the churches of this tradition to their pres- 
ent influence, and describe the role they play in today’s 
world-wide church. 

This volume will doubtless be widely read by Pres- 
byterians and widely used as a study book for church 
groups. While it fails to picture historic Presbyterian 
structures and beliefs with quite the clarity for which 
we might hope, it nevertheless has this striking ad- 
vantage, that it presents Presbyterianism as “contem- 
porary.” Dr. Mackay has not been satisfied to offer 
any merely historical account of this tradition and its 
heritage. His pages will communicate to any reader 
an impression of the church at work and at worship 
in its present-day context where it can be seen and 
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understood as involved in today’s problems and pos- 
sibilities and appraised in its relationships to all the 
other members in the Church Universal. The presenta- 
tion is not uncritical. Dr. Mackay is at once loyal to 
the tradition and candid in commenting upon its 
record. The materials and the writing are quite con- 
sistently interesting and frequently inspiring. I can 
think of no other single volume in which the general 
reader could find so adequate a picture of Presby- 
terianism in today’s world. 

—REV. FRANK BELL LEWIS 


Richmond, Va. 





To Read “on the Run” 


Eivind Berggrav—God’s Man of Suspense, 
by Alex Johnson 
Augsburg Publishing House, 222 pp., $3.50 

During the Nazi occupation of Norway in 
World War II, a Lutheran bishop became a 
world figure symbolizing resistance to tyranny. 
His dynamic and complex personality is here in- 
terpreted in a readable volume of interest to a 
wide circle of readers. 


Grief’s Slow Work, 
by Harold Baughman 
Herald Press, 15 pp., 25c 

A Mennonite pastor offers a popular booklet 
dealing with the process of grief (death, loss of 
health or love, or other bereavement), and the 
resources with which the Christian may meet 
these experiences. 


Stammerer’s Tongue; a Book of Prayers for 
the Infant Christian, 
by David Head 
Macmillan, 106 pp., $2.50 

An English Methodist has prepared a begin- 
ner’s guide toward meaningful prayer, touching 
on frequent problems and suggesting helpful 
correctives for the individual or prayer group: 
In the garden: 

“May all Thy creatures be fed, but not entirely 
off my lettuces.” 
In the sanctuary (prayer of the lover of old favor- 
ites): 

“So many new tunes! Help me to worship Thee, 
even when praise sits silent on my tongue. For- 
give me that without Sankey, I’m moody.” 
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The Shope of Death, 
by Jaros!av Pelikan 
Abingdon ess, 128 Pp., $2.25 

This little book has luster and a cutting edge. 

Attempts to illustrate Christian doctrine by schemes 
and diagrams are notoriously unsuccessful. Professor 
Jaroslav Pelikan, however, has interpreted the mean- 
ing of life, death, and immortality to the early Chris- 
tian Fathers by using a single geometrical figure to 
signify the dominant idea of each. In this he is pecul- 
iarly successful. Dr. Pelikan is quite at home among 
the Fathers, these intellectual giants of the period 
when the gospel was coming into conflict with alien 
philosophies and interpretations of life and death. 

Each of these theologians, Pelikan maintains, has a 
characteristic view of death which may be designated 





by a geometrical symbol. Five early writers are studied 
using in succession the arc, circle, triangle, parabola, 
and spiral to represent their teachings. 

This is an immensely stimulating book and it will 
repay close study. It is eagerly commended to all in- 
terested in the beginnings of Christian doctrine and 
the meaning of Christianity in relation to existence 
and death. It is gratifying to find a helpful bibliogra- 
phy and an index. This book will become a useful tool 
to the layman for the interpretation of theology. 

—REV. ROSS MACKENZIE 
Richmond, Va. 


The Forgiveness of Sins, 
by William Telfer 
Muhlenberg Press, 147 pp., $2.75 


The purpose of this small book is to present briefly 
the teaching of the church through the centuries about 
the forgiveness of sins and the assurance of pardon. 
After a look at the biblical doctrine of forgiveness, the 
author treats at length the early church’s preaching 
and practice of “second repentance.” He traces the 
rise of the sacrament of penance within the medieval 
church. and he ends by setting forth the Reformers’ 
doctrii concerning the forgiveness of sins. 

If one is feeling the need for some “light devotional 


teadin: this book is not recommended. But for any- 

one w!) has some background in theological studies, 

this book offers an excellent opportunity for intensive 

or this doctrine, and as a by-product, an excel- 
nt re 


w of church history in general. 
—ESTELLE ROUNTREE 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Mostly for Ministers 





Six Secular Philosophies, 
by Lewis White Beck 
Harper, 126 pp., $2.75 

A philosophy professor at the University of 
Rochester examines six influential thinkers who 
affected both the secularism and the liberal reli- 
gion of the present. A clear introduction requir- 
ing no previous background in philosophy clari- 
fies the religious themes in the thought of 
Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Nietzsche, William James, 
and Santayana. 


A Theology of Proclamation, 
by Dietrich Ritschl 
John Knox Press, 190 pp., $3.50 

The preaching office belongs not to the minister 
alone but to the whole church, this searching 
volume affirms. Thus all churchmen should be 
concerned to understand the nature of the 
preacher's task, which is here analyzed both in 
theory and in technique. The author, born in 
Switzerland, a student there and in Germany, a 
pastor in Scotland, now teaches at Austin Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary in Texas. 


Communion Messages, 
edited by Frank S. Mead 
Revell, 123 pp., $2.50 

Each of thirteen outstanding present-day 
preachers (including Dr. John A. Redhead Jr., 
minister of Greensboro’s First Presbyterian 
Church) has contributed a meditation on the 
Lord’s Supper, displaying a remarkable harmony 
of viewpoint. 


Fact and Faith in the Kerygma of Today, 
by Paul Althaus 
Muhlenberg Press, 89 pp., $1.75 

In this critical examination of Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s separation of the historical Jesus from 
the New Testament message, Althaus contends 
that kerygma and history (“faith and fact”) must 
be kept together. 


The Church Apostolic, 
by J. D. Graber 
Herald Press, 138 pp., $3.00 

A Mennonite mission board executive examines 
the basic motives of Christian missions, and 
analyzes the essential methods in the fact of ris- 
ing nationalism and changing cultures. For the 
church to be “apostolic” it must be missionary, 
the author maintains, with the primary aim to 
found churches. 
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By JOSEPHINE RICH 


Wien Dr. Ephraim McDowell operated on Jane 
Todd Crawford on Christmas Day 1809, in Danville, 
Ky., and as God’s instrument performed the first 
known successful opening of the abdominal cavity, 
the staunch Presbyterian faith of both patient and doc- 
tor contributed as much to its success as the doctor's 
daring and medical skill. For it is not only legend but 
fact that McDowell, known throughout the world as 
the father of abdominal surgery, was first a practicing 
Christian and secondly a practicing physician. 

1809 was before the day of anaesthesia. His patient, 
Jane Todd Crawford, a Virginian and girlhood mem- 
ber of the historic New Monmouth Church near Lex- 
ington, Va., repeated Psalms during the twenty-five 
agonizing minutes while her fifteen-pound ovarian 
tumor was removed. From time to time Dr. McDowell 
joined his patient’s courageous, quavering recital of 
the comforting words of Holy Writ. Her single show 
of suffering was discovered later—telltale marks on 
the sides of the wooden operating table where her re- 
strained hands had dug out splinters. 

Facts support McDowell’s religious commitment. 
When possible, he operated on Sundays in the belief 
that the day lent a special blessing to his work. On 
these Sundays the assembled congregation of his 
church—The Danville First Presbyterian—offered 
prayers for the success of his operations. It was also his 
habit to spend time in prayerful devotion preceding 
each operation and finally to write a prayer and slip 
the paper into his pocket to carry with him during 
his act of surgery. The prayer from the Jane Todd 
Crawford operation, his most famous, has been pre- 
served: 

“Almighty God, be with me, I humbly beseech Thee, 
in this attendance in Thy holy hour; and grant me Thy 
direction and aid. Direct me, oh God, in performing 
this operation, for I am but an instrument in Thy 
hands and am but Thy servant, and if it is Thy will, 
oh spare this poor afflicted woman. Oh, give me true 
faith in the atonement of Thy Son, Jesus Christ, or a 
love sufficient to procure Thy favor and blessing that, 
worshipping Thee in spirit and in truth, my services 
may be accepted through His all-sufficient merit. 
Amen.” 

Ephraim McDowell’s Christian faith was frequently 
tested by sorrow, defeat, and the malice of his fellow 
men. He was threatened by a lynch mob on the occa- 
sion of the Jane Todd Crawford operation. But when 
the patient lived, the crowd dispersed without vio- 
lence. 

The first McDowell infant—a son—choked to death 
when three months old, and a few years later tragedy 
again struck when all Dr. McDowell’s medical skill 
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Sunday Surgeon 





Ephraim 
McDowell 


1771 - 1830 


failed to save the life of a beloved nephew and medi- 
cal apprentice. 

Trained at Edinburgh University, the “Sunday sur- 
geon” returned to the Kentucky frontier to fight back- 
woods ignorance and superstition. His many pro- 
gressive ideas in his medical practice, and his teach- 
ing by cadaver dissection earned him the name “devil- 
doctor” among the uneducated. 

But his reputation as a surgeon was eminent among 
his profession; patients traveled the dusty roads to 
Danville from the remote mountain areas of Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. Doctors from the larger cities of 
Cincinnati, Nashville, and Louisville referred patients 
to him. He operated twice on James K. Polk, later 
eleventh president of the United States, and once was 
assisted by General Andrew Jackson, who said he 
would rather fight a passel of Indians in ambush than 
be a doctor’s helper. 

A few years before his death, Dr. McDowell joined 
the Episcopal Church where his wife had always been 
a member. 

Dr. Ephraim McDowell has medical memorials and 
statues honoring him in many countries of the world. 
He was chosen for the United States National Statuary 
Hall, along with Henry Clay, as the two favorite sons 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. In 1959 he was 
honored by a U. S. postage stamp issued in recogni- 
tion of his service as Danville postmaster from 1799- 
1801. 

Centennial-year vacationing Presbyterians visiting 
the historic national shrine, the McDowell Home and 
Apothecary Shop in Danville, Ky., will see among 
other interesting mementos the McDowell family 
Bible, given by the genial hostess in charge of the 
shrine, Miss Estelle Crawford—related not to Jane 
Todd Crawford, as one might surmise, but to Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell. As a Presbyterian and former 
Centre College staff member, carrying on the Mc- 
Dowell family tradition established by Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell, as one of the first trustees of Centre Col- 
lege, Miss Crawford always has an especially warm 
greeting for Presbyterian visitors. + 
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The un-ugly 
American 


continued from page 29 

With a tremendous demand for 
extra-large staple “Egyptian” cotton 
throughout the world, the two men 
found that this cotton was native 
to that north Brazil area. With only 
30,000 square kilometers in the 
world where this kind of cotton can 
be grown, “we had 18,000 of them.” 

Dr. Barr said flatly, “If we could 
develop it and use the wonderful 
climate, we could change the whole 
economy of the area!” With the 
help of the Brazilian government 
and the United States’ Point Four 
program, they got to work. 

There has been a steady rise in 
this cotton production, Moseley 
continued, and “If we could find a 
cotton entomologist, an expert on 
cotton bugs, we could double the 
income of this backward area of 
more than 19 million people.” 

With steady progress in agricul- 
ture, industries, cotton farming, and 
cattle raising, the picture is brighter 
in the area than it was sixteen years 
ago. And there are other changes. 

A leading Brazilian scientist 
spent three months there, and the 
thing that amazed him was the 
happiness of the people. “He came 
to my house one night and said, 
‘Bill, I want you to know. I don’t 
have any religion, but after seeing 
this work and these happy people 
with their whole lives and outlook 
changed, I want this religion!’ ” 

Bill Moseley explains it this way. 
‘It's just New Testament Chris- 
tianity in action. Wherever you find 
Christianity in practice, you find 
progress in meeting human need.” + 





Books for a fuller 
Christian life from 
WESTMINSTER 
dd BY 


ROMANS FOR THE LAYMAN 


By BurTON H. THROCKMORTON, Jr. A brilliant clarification of one of 
the most difficult books in the Bible. Dr. Throckmorton defines Paul’s 
terms of reference and his theological subtleties, and shows the bearing 
of Paul’s words on the problems of the Christian church today. 

Paper binding. $1.25 


AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Stories from the Book of Exodus 


By Dorotny M. Stusser. In this spirited interpretation of the deliver- 
ance of Israel out of Egypt, the author brings to the narratives from 
Exodus and Numbers a deep insight, writing verve, and a stinging 
application to the modern scene. $3.00 


PARENTS AND RELIGION: 


A Preface to Christian Education 


By J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN. A useful, suggestive guide for parents of 
all Christian denominations in giving their children a sound, thorough 
and lasting religious education. $2.50 


PRAYERS FOR CHURCH WORKERS 


Edited by KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 253 prayers for all occasions, 
conveniently arranged in categories. These fine prayers will be of 
invaluable aid to lay church workers and ministers, and are also ideal 
for personal devotions. $2.00 







Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 7 * 








PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 


OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


“Educating men and women 
for a variety 
of church vocations” 


on D 
1205 Palmyra Avenue 





Richmond 27, Virginia 
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tribute to 


on-Drinking Drivers 





“Highway safety history shows that non-drinking drivers are safer 
drivers—they have fewer accidents, less serious accidents. 

“You deserve the praises of all who ride the highways. Preferred 
Risk Mutual offers you a tribute in the form of better auto insurance 


protection at reduced cost.” 


WILLIAM N. PLYMAT 


President 


With Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance 
(for non-drinkers only) you get... 


25% Merit Rate Discount — 
10% Compact-Car Discount — 
25% Second-Car Discount — 


AND — AT NO 


first year (5 years accident-free); or 
15% Discount (3 years accident-free) 


if you drive a compact car 
(in addition to Merit Discounts) 


on second car, if you have two cars 
insured with Preferred Risk. 


EXTRA COST 


‘“‘Cancel-Protection’’ for all policyholders earning 25% Merit Discount. This is 
our written assurance that your Liability protection can remain in force— 
regardless of unfortunate accident experience. 





referred Wesk M a co. = 


6000 GRAND AVENUE ° 


DES MOINES, 1OWA 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on your automobile insurance for Total Abstainers. 
I am a total abstainer, and have had no accidents during the past 3 [) or 5 [J years. (Check one) 
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EES Reet Pecan ae ene POO: OF GOS TN ENON so ivicsssccvoessstccusied 
| ee Model.................... NOM 32s cstene Le | eee eeree 
Car Is Used for: circie owner mysere | PRINCIPAL] ALL OTHER DRIVERS My Auto 
Business [ of This Car DRIVER 1, 2. 3. Insurance 
Pleasure [) AGE — 
To and from work | sex SRS 
....miles one way | MARRIED i cttincessiics 
America’s First Total Abstainer's Automobile Insurance Company 


SMBS IF YOU QUALIFY, SEND THIS COUPON BE SESE EBee 


BEEEB RE ERE ERS SER SSSR EERE ERE eee 
Not available in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
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READINGS | 





Apr. 1—Mark 1:1-8 
What two prophets foretold the 
ministry of John the Baptist? (See 
Isa. 40:3, and Mal. 3:1) 

Apr. 2—Mark 1:9-13 
Notice the three Persons of the 
Trinity, in this passage. 

Apr. 3—Mark 1:14-20 
Is the Kingdom of God here—or to 
come? 


Apr. 4—Mark 1:20-28 
In what form do we see “demon- 
possession” today—or is there any? 


Apr. 5—Mark 1:29-38 
Strenuous days for our Lord; heal- 
ing until late evening, and rising 
before day, to pray! 


Apr. 6—Mark 1:39-45 
He often counseled those He helped 
to “tell no man.” (See Luke 5:14, 
8:56, etc.) 


Apr. 7—Mark 2:1-12 
What does Jesus regard as our 
primary need? 


Apr. 8—Mark 2:13-22 
If Jesus were here today, would he 
find Christians unwilling to sit down 
and eat with each other in His 
presence? 


Apr. 9—Mark 2:23-28 
Just what did the Lord make, when 
He made the Sabbath? 


Apr. 10—Mark 3:1-8 
Why would these want to destroy 
Jesus? 


Apr. 11—Mark 3:9-21 
Who were the twelve appointed 
here? And what made His friends 
think He was unbalanced? 


Apr. 12—Mark 3:22-30 
Why is this sin against the Holy 
Ghost so deadly? 


Apr. 13—Mark 3:31-35 
Jesus emphasized that He is not so 
much “the Son of Mary” but “the 
Son of Man.” 


Apr. 14—Mark 4:1-20 
A degree of failure is shown. Was 
it due to the seed or the soil? 


Apr. 15—Mark 4:21-29 - 
The growth of the Kingdom—Goc 
at work! 


Apr. 16--Mark 4:30-41 
Does this passage tell you of the 
humanity and the deity of Jesu: 
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Apr. 17—Mark 5:1-19 
What was the reaction of the peo- 


ple, and why! 

Apr. 18—Mark 5:20-43 
Jesus’ healing miracles were never 
merely partial or momentary cures. 


Apr. 19—Mark 6:1-6 
Is it often difficult to witness among 
our own kin? Why? 


Apr. 20—Mark 6:7-13 
What resource can we rely upon, 
when we go out two-by-two for 
Christ? 

Apr. 21—Mark 6:14-29 
What ethical values determined 
Herod’s decision to have John be- 
headed? 


Apr. 22—Mark 6:30-44 
Should we not tremble at the 
thought of our undedicated talents 
when we consider what Christ 
could do with them? 


Apr. 23—Mark 6:45-56 
In what way is this last line always 
true? 


Apr. 24—Mark 7:1-13 
In what ways can our worship be 
termed “vain”? 


Apr. 25—Mark 7:14-23 
What kind of sin is most to be 
feared? 


Apr. 26—Mark 7:24-30 
If we could have seen Jesus in this 
interview, would His strange words 
have troubled us? 


Apr. 27—Mark 7:31-37 
Again, Jesus’ miracles of healing 
were never mere partial or momen- 
tary cures. 


Apr. 28—Mark 8:1-13 
What one word in this passage best 
describes Jesus’ feeling toward man? 


Apr. 29--Mark 8:14-26 
Again, Jesus’ miracles of healing 


were never mere partial or momen- 
tary cures. 


Apr. 30—Mark 8:27-38 
Peter shows us the extremes in hu- 
fan potential: spiritual understand- 
ing and spiritual blindness. 


These suggested passages with the 
study questions are provided for you 
and your family by Rev. John B. Vail 
of Geral’, Mo. They can be used for 


your individual study or for group dis- 
—. ‘tf you use this month’s selec- 
ons aq 


@ find the study questions 
helpful. she editors would like to know 
about it. Just drop a card to The Edi- 
tor, PRes8yTERIAN Survey, P. O. Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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SYMBOL 


of Christian concern 


and financial security 


For many years, the over-lapping worlds of the Board of World 
Missions emblem have stood as a symbol of Christian concern and 
financial security. 


More than fifty years ago, the Board wrote its first annuity contract. 
In the years since then, during good times and bad, the Board has 
never missed or been late with a single annuity payment. 

But in addition to providing financial security for its donors, the 
Board is proud of the use to which we put the funds derived from 
the Annuity Gift Plan. This financial support has enabled us to 
send additional missionaries to many countries, taking the teach- 
ings of Christ to thousands of people who would otherwise have 
been unreached. 


If you are interested in serving the Lord in foreign lands, and at the 
same time obtaining financial security and a good income, write for 
our free folder on annuities, ‘‘A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment.” 
Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BoarRpD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foretgu Misstons a Share” 














Our Church 


needs more ministers 


You would experience genuine satisfaction in 
having a part in their education. The Founda- 
tion serves all of our Seminaries. Write us about 
how you can have a share in this great work. 


The Presbyterian Foundation, Inc. (U.S.) 
1004 Wachovia Bank Building 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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(I have asked Dr. Felix B. Gear, of 
Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Ga., to answer these questions.) 


Q. Believing as we do that God 
is love, why, in all the years since 
the Shorter Catechism was writ- 
ten, has not the answer to the 
question “What is God?” been 
amended to include this most im- 
portant and outstanding attri- 
bute? 


A. In my opinion, the main reason 
why the change has not been made 
is because it has not been felt neces- 
sary; the words “holiness” and 
“goodness” are both used in giving 
the attributes of God in the answer 
to the question, “What is God?” It 
has been assumed that these two 
terms are adequate to describe the 
gracious and loving character of 
God. At the same time, however, 
the answer to this question in the 
Larger Catechism includes both 
“holiness” and “goodness” and also 
describes God as “most merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering.” Even 
here the word “love” is not used. 
We can assume, it may be said, 
that if God is both “holy” and 
“good,” He is a God of love. 

For some unknown reason, the 
catechisms have never been sub- 
ject to change as the other parts 
of the Westminster Standards, and 


when changes of a major kind have 
been made in the Confession the 
catechisms have not been changed 
accordingly. 


Q. If God is the Creator of all 
things, did He create the devil 
(or the serpent, or the power of 


evil, or whatever you want to 
call it)? 


A. The Christian faith has held 
that God is the Creator of every- 
thing that exists but He did not 
create the Devil, or the power of 
evil as such; the personal source 
of evil became demonic after hav- 
ing been created good. 


Q. If Adam was the first man 
and all mankind is descended 
from him, where does pre-historic 
man fit into the picture? 


A. From the standpoint of theology, 
Adam precedes “pre-historic man” 
if the latter is regarded as truly 
human. Some theological writers 
hold that. history as we know it 
really began with man’s first sin 
because we have no idea what man 
is like who is without sin; that is, 
man in history is weighted down 
with sin. In this sense, Adam would 
be the only genuine “pre-historic 
man. Some say that his “fall” was 


owe we Your Faith? 






prior or beyond history as we know 
it because historical man has al- 
ways been a sinner. 


(This question is answered by Rev. 
John M. Walker, Jr., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.) 


Q. Why don’t Presbyterians fast? 


A. You are right they don't, really, 
The General Assembly has set aside 
days for fasting and prayer, but I 
have never seen a Presbyterian 
guide that would tell us what fast- 
ing is and how to fast. Our disuse 
of fasting probably goes back to 
our Lord’s answer to questions 
about the lack of fasting on the 
part of His disciples (Mark 2:18- 
20). Jesus did not forbid fasting, 
but He did not require it of His 
disciples. There is, perhaps, also a 
general Presbyterian distrust of one 
of the things fasting implies: sys- 
tematic cultivation of the spiritual 
life with a too intense preoccupa- 
tion with the inner life. It may be 
that we have some things to learn 
from other Christians who have 
made more use of this discipline— 
and it is certain that the subordina- 
tion of selfish interests to the serv- 
ice of God, implied by fasting, is 
a part of the true discipline of every 
Christian. + 
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Dear Dr. 


To: Dr. Ben L. Rose * Union Theological Seminary * Richmond 27, Virginia 


Rose: This is my question— 
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The following reviews are made available by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council and are suggested for family viewing unless otherwise indicated. 
These reviews do not represent official endorsement by the Presbyterian 
Church US or its official magazine.—THE EDITORS 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE DALMATIANS (Walt 
Disney Production. Buena Vista Release) 

This full-length animated cartoon film is not in usual fairy tale 
tradition but more human (or rather, canine) in its orientation, 
with the usual roles being reversed. Pongo, a Dalmatian dog, 
keeps a “human pet.” He is Roger, a song writer. Pongo decides 
that Roger needs a mate and chooses for him Anita. It seems 
design rather than accident that she owns a beautiful Dalmatian 
(female) dog, Perdita. Double marriage ensues. In due time, 
Pongo and Perdita are parents of fifteen puppies. Enter Cruella, 
the villainess who covets the puppies for their fur, manages to 
have them “dognapped.” The plot takes on the aspect of a hunt, 
a rescue, the deliverance of the puppies along with many other 
victims Cruella has hidden for her wicked plan. Roger sells his 
song, fortune is available to establish a “Dalmatian plantation,” 
and all look forward to happiness. Warm-hearted comedy with 
excellent animation, and appropriately catchy music. 


SWORD OF SHERWOOD FOREST (Hammer Production. 
Columbia Release) 

Robin Hood and his men hold forth in Sherwood Forest and 
are drawn into sometimes perilous adventures, all within their 
purpose of defending the persecuted. The familiar characters— 
Friar Tuck, Alan-a-Dale, Little John, Lady Marian—are present 
and engaged in fighting the dark plans of the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham. A dying man gives the clue to the danger surrounding the 
King’s chancellor. This starts Robin on an expedition of rescue, 
giving him and his men a chance to prove their superior swords- 
manship and Robin’s extraordinary skill as an archer. 


LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME (McLaglen 
Production. Fox Release) 

This is a sentimental story of the Kentucky hills and the Blue 
Grass country before and during the Civil War. The book, a 
favorite some years ago, featured a Horatio Alger-type character 
which has been elaborated upon here. It might have happened: 
a boy is helped, befriended, educated in the South, but he fights 
with the North because of what he believes is right. After many 
adventures, actual war encounters, the death of most of his 
friends, the destruction and impoverishment of the country, he 
returns to Melissa, the “true love” of his earlier youth. 


DONDI (Allied Artists) 

Derived from the comic strip “Dondi,” this sentimental comedy 
begins wistfully as the story of a small Italian waif taken in on 
Christmas Eve by a group of G.I’s at a weather station in 
northern Italy. After a lively time of concealing the boy on the 
base, then transporting him as a stowaway on the transport 
bringing the men home, the picture becomes unnecessarily ex- 
tended with a lengthy addition of influential persons and pub- 
licity to regularize the boy’s status in the United States. Dondi, 
purported to be five years old and a stranger to material pos- 
sessions, seems to develop a large amount of “aplomb” in a short 


time, with an adult vocabulary at his command. 














Glowing messages for 
enriched spiritual life 


LOVE SO 
AMAZING 


D. REGINALD 
THOMAS 


The fullness of God’s 
love as revealed in the 
incarnation, atonement 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ gloriously 
permeates these Scripture-based mes- 
sages. The author defines the demands 
which God’s love makes on us, and the 
kind of life which these demands dictate. 
Here is assurance of man’s abiding fel- 
lowship with God and of His sovereign 
authority over all that transpires in the 
world today. Introduction by Charles L. 





Allen. $2.50 
At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 














This little book, compiled by Abigail G. 
Randolph, is a delightful and inspiring 
collection of Scripture and Scripture 
stories, designed for parents to read to 
young children. Beautifully illustrated, 
sturdily bound, 48 pages — a lovely gift 
for any child. Price, postpaid, 75 cents 
each, $7.50 per dozen. Order direct from 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 





the perfect gift for .. Easter 
Mother's Day 


Father's Day 
eT e-Teltr-lilela) 


PRESBYTERIAN 
SYMBOL 


IN STERLING SILVER 


For Presbyterians to cher- 
ish. Beautiful authentic 
symbol. An exquisitely 
hand crafted Sterling sym- 
Symbol shown (back bol with an 18” Sterling 
reads: ‘‘l am a_ chain, unique gift box. 

Presbyterian’’) Available in 14K Gold. Send for free 
No. R7089/5 $5.00  Fromer “isinernes. No COD8 





G. S. HARVALE & CO. Dept. F.R), 100 Sth Avenue, New York 11, WN. Y. 





Moving soon? Don’t forget to notify 
SURVEY, sending a mailing label from 
the front cover of the magazine along 
with your new address. 
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New manpower source explored 

(pn) Years of valuable service to 
the church in administrative, organ- 
izational, specialized, and ordained 
employment can be rendered by many 
of the 180,000 service people who 
will be retiring from military service 
in the next three years. These people 
will have completed twenty or more 
years in the service. 

Meeting to discuss plans for tap- 
ping this upcoming manpower pool, 
the Brent Conference on church voca- 
tions for retiring service personnel 
convened in Washington in late Janu- 
ary. Four men from the Presbyterian 
Church US were among 60 specialists 
from 22 denominations represented at 
the conference: Rev. James J. Alex- 
ander of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, Mr. Dallas Smith of the Board of 
Christian Education, Dr. Malcolm Mc- 
Iver, dean of the Presbyterian School 
of Christian Education, and Chaplain 
(Lt. Col.) Duncan N. Naylor of the 
personnel relations division of the 
Chief of Chaplains Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Elton Trueblood, professor of 
philosophy at Earlham College, deliv- 
ered the keynote address. In the mes- 
sage he pointed out that service per- 
sonnel, who often live their lives in 
“chapters,” might be challenged to 
make a church vocation the next chap- 
ter. Another speaker on the program 
was Chaplain Naylor who stressed the 
reality of the manpower pool for the 
church’s needs to be found in retiring 
service personnel. 





Dale Douglas (left), ex-president of the Mex- 
ico Mission, hands gavel to Dr. James Boyce, 
new president. Also shown are Miss Paula 
West, secretary, and Mr. Edson Johnson, 
treasurer. 
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Assembly breakfast for elders 
planned 


(pn) The elders’ fellowship break- 
fast will be held on Sunday morning, 
April 30, at 8:00 o’clock in the Hotel 
Adolphus of Dallas. A feature of the 
101st General Assembly, it is spon- 
sored by the Division of Men’s Work. 
Mr. Vernol R. Jansen Jr., president of 
Assembly Men’s Council, will preside 
at the program. Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy, executive secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, will 
offer the blessing. Mr. E. A. Andrews 
Jr., secretary of the Division of Men’s 
Work, will give a welcome and make 
introductions. The speaker for the oc- 
casion will be Dr. William H. Kadel, 
president of Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege, St. Petersburg, Fla. All ruling 
elder commissioners to the General 
Assembly are cordially invited to the 
breakfast 


Graham biographer dead 


(cP) Stanley High, 65, died in New 
York on February 3. He was a senior 
editor of Readers’ Digest, and was 
best known to churchmen for his 
biography of Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham. He was a speech writer for Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
early “New Deal” days, and was later 
a member of the presidential cam- 
paign staffs of Thomas E. Dewey and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Theological center 
nears completion 


(RNs) Atlanta’s new Interdenomina- 
tional Theological Center held an 
open house recently during exercises 
marking the dedication of the school 
and the inauguration of the new presi- 
dent of the center, Dr. Harry V. 
Richardson. The center is regarded as 
one of the most significant ecumenical 
efforts in theological education, and 
the finest achievement in interdenomi- 
national cooperation among Negro 
churches. 

Cooperating in the $3 million proj- 
ect are Gammon Seminary (Metho- 
dist), Morehouse School of Religion 
(American Baptist), Phillips School 
of Theology (Christian Methodist 
Episcopal), and Turner Theological 
Seminary (African Methodist Episco- 
pal). 

The Rockefeller Foundation pro- 
vided $1 million for the project, and 
the balance came from the participat- 








ing denominations. The sociology of 
religion will be strongly emphasized in 
the broad curriculum. The present en- 
rollment of 115 will be increased to 
300. 


Russian worship on TV 

(ep) The National Broadcasting 
Company announced in Fort Worth, 
Texas, that a television film of the 
services at the Moscow Baptist Church 
will be shown on network television 
by NBC and affiliate stations on Sun- 
day, April 30. The film is co-sponsored 
by the Southern Baptist Radio and 
Television Commission in Fort Worth. 
The program will appear on Frontiers 
of Faith, NBC’s weekly religion pro- 
gram. 


38 new churches in ‘60 

(pn) Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, sec- 
retary of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, announced the organization of 
38 new churches during the past year: 

BriaRwoop, Birmingham, Ala.; 
GrEEN Hitt, Enterprise, Ala.; FEt- 
LowsuHiP, Huntsville, Ala.; SELMONT, 
Selma, Ala.; 

NorTHMINSTER, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; 

Sprinc River, Hardy, Ark.; 

CoraL Ruipce, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; FrreNpsuip, Hialeah, Fla.; New 
PHILADELPHIA, Quincy, Fla.; Con- 
way, Orlando, Fla.; CHAPEL-IN-THE- 
Pines, Tampa, Fla.; Port CHARLOTTE, 
Port Charlotte, Fla.; Keystone, Odes- 
sa, Fla.; 

Nortuwest, Atlanta, Ga.; First, 
Douglasville, Ga.; St. ANDREws, Tuck- 
er, Ga.; ALLENHURST, Allenhurst, Ga.; 

Grace, Lafayette, La.; EAsTMIN- 
STER, New Orleans, La.; 

CovENANT, Jackson, Miss.; WEsT- 
MINSTER, Gulfport, Miss.; TRINITY, 
Laurel, Miss.; 

Fartu, Wilson, N.C.; Forest Park, 
Statesville, N.C.; PLEASANT VIEW, 
Laurinburg, N.C.; WESTMINSTER, F'ay- 
etteville, N.C.; St. Gites, Charlotte, 
N.C.; 

Nortuwest, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 

Hoty Cross, Sumter, S.C.; 

Pines, Houston, Tex.; First, Hitch- 
cock, Tex.; St. ANpDREws, Marble 
Falls, Tex.; Norra Irvine, Irving, 
Tex.; CovENANT, Midland, Tex.; 

BETHANY, Staunton, Va.; 

Curist MemoriAx, Ellicott City, 
Md.; 

Hatitown, Halltown, W. Va. 
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Overseas center established 

The International Christian Fellow- 
ship Center in Brussels, Belgium, will 
have an active summer program this 
year for travellers abroad. The center 
is a point of contact for visitors from 
all over the world. It provides general 
and religious information about Bel- 
gium and Europe as well as informa- 
tion about multilingual worship serv- 
ices, a social atmosphere for the inter- 
change of ideas and fellowship, op- 
portunities to meet Belgian protes- 
tants, and personally guided tours of 
Brussels. 

Inquiries and correspondence should 
be addressed to: International Chris- 
tian Committee, 1753 Lamont Street, 
N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 


Presbyterian US news briefs 
eThe new name for the Mountain 
Orphanage at Black Mountain will be 
The Presbyterian Home for Children 
of Black Mountain, N. C. The home, 
started in 1904 by Asheville Presby- 
tery, has a present enrollment of 54. 
eShades Valley Presbyterian Church 
was host to Birmingham Presbytery’s 
world mission rally on January 31. 
Dr. William M. Elliott was the main 
speaker. 

Founders Day was celebrated at 
Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., on 
February 15th. Dr. C. Darby Fulton, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
World Missions, delivered messages 
on missions philosophy and contem- 
porary challenges. 

¢The Westminster Church in the 
Broad River area of Columbia, S. C., 
has become the newest church in the 
Congaree Presbytery. The first wor- 
ship service was on November 13, with 
75 attending, and a petition for or- 
ganization went to presbytery in Janu- 
ary. 

* Eleven Chapel Hill, N. C., ministers 
boycotted a theatre which refused to 
admit Negroes to a showing of the 
movie “Porgy and Bess,” which has 
an all Negro cast. Rev. Vance Barron, 
pastor of the Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
Church, was one of the eleven. The 
movie has since been withdrawn from 
public showing in the South. 
*Fourteen Austin Seminary seniors 
flew to Atlanta and Nashville in Janu- 
ary to visit offices of the agencies of 
the Presbyterian Church US. A former 
Synod of Texas moderator, Toddie 
Lee Wynn, provided his airplane for 
the trip. 

Wilson County, N. C., has recently 
appointed a fact-finding committee to 
study alcoholism. Rev. R. Murphy 
Williams, pastor of the First Presby- 


terian Church at Wilson, was ap- 
Pointed a member of the committee. 
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TAKE AND READ 

E. H. ROBERTSON asks the question—*“What is 
effective Bible study?”—and finds an answer in 
the Bible study groups of Europe. This book 
shows how principles based on their experiences 
can be applied by Christians everywhere. $1.75 


THE HEALING MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH 

BERNARD MarTIN. In this biblically based study, 
Martin approaches the problem of faith healing 
in a positive, sympathetic manner. From an ex- 
amination of the New Testament record and early 
church history, he puts forward the thesis that the 
church must minister to the whole man—body 
and soul. $3.00 


ALL YE WHO LABOR 
WaDE H. Boacs, Jr. “Subdue the earth” is the 
theme of this interpretation of Christian vocation. 
Tracing this text through the Bible and Christian 
thought, Boggs relates it to work, worship, leisure, 
retirement, and discusses its bearing on home- 
making, industry, and government. 

Paper, $2.50 (tent.) 





THE OTHER SIX DAYS 
JoseEPH C. MCLELLAND gives the problem of work 
and property historical perspective as he examines 
biblical and early church teachings, Luther, Cal- 
vin, and modern economic theories. From this 
panoramic sweep of thought he draws a doctrine 
of vocation and stewardship which has surprising 
relevance and high challenge for the church today. 
Paper, $1.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


publisher of paperback ALPHABOOKS 
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EASTER © GRADUATION 
MOTHER’S & FATHER’S DAY 
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Who knows 
that you are 
a Presbyterian ? 


Most of us can witness 

in our homes, in our church, 
in our business, in our clubs, 
in our neighborhoods. 

In many local situations 
involving people in our town 





Beautifully handcrafted in Sterling Silver, the 
new Official Presbyterian Emblem makes this 


a religious symbol you’ll cherish. Symbols are also avail- 


able featured on many fine religious jewelry items. Ask 
your jeweler to show you Hayward Presbyterian jewelry. 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC., ATTLEBORO, MASS. 















CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available, 
Weite for Cofalog A2$ 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
Ocean Springs, Miss. 





Send an Easter Gift Subscription 
to someone who’s missing a reg- 
ular contact with the Church. Use 
the handy order blank, page 51. 





we can easily tell others 

in words and in deeds 

that Christ is our Savior. 
But should we be satisfied 
with a limited witness? 

Let Survey help your church 
extend its witness. 


Subscribe to your denomination’s 
official magazine for: 


public library school library 
waiting rooms hospitals 
nursing homes jails 


newspaper editors _ radio stations 


Use the handy order blank on 
page 51 for a gift subscription. 
Do it today! 





































































__  INews in Review 





General Assembly meeting 
places selected 

(pn) The Permanent Committee on 
Assembly Operation, meeting in At- 
lanta on January 19, considered meet- 
ing places for the General Assembly. 
The Centennial General Assembly, 
previously planned by the committee, 
will meet at the Highland Park Pres- 
byterian Church in Dallas, Texas, 
April 26-May 3, 1961. 

In 1962 the General Assembly will 
meet at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

The committee accepted the invita- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Huntington, W. Va., for the 1963 
Assembly. (The Assembly has met 
twice in Charleston, in 1922 and 1952, 
and once in Lewisburg, in 1910.) 

A recommendation was prepared for 
the 1961 General Assembly calling for 
the adoption of a policy that the As- 
sembly meet in Montreat in any year 
after two successive General Assem- 
blies have met elsewhere. If the rec- 
ommendation is accepted, the 1964 
General Assembly would meet in 
Montreat. 


Bring-the-Bible-back campaign 


(RNS) A national campaign, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Evangelicals, to “Bring the Bible Back 
Into the Heart of America” was 
mapped at a national conference of 45 
clergymen representing 30 denomina- 
tions in Washington, D.C., in Febru- 
ary. Conference speakers included Dr. 
G. Aiken Taylor, editor of the Presby- 
terian Journal of Asheville, N.C., and 
Dr. Herbert S. Mekeel, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Schnectady, N.Y. 





Each year more than 18,000 peo- 
ple in the United States die by 
their own hands. This is at least 
twice the toll taken by homicide, 
and about twelve times the loss of 
life in all types of aircraft acci- 
dents. Suicide ranks eleventh 
among the causes of death. Among 
white males, who account for about 
three fourths of all self-inflicted 
deaths in the country, suicide ranks 
eighth. The suicide rate is appreci- 
ably higher in the United States 
than in Canada. It is no more than 
half that recorded in Austria, Hun- 
gary, West Germany, or Japan. 

—Statistical Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 








Company. 











FHA will aid Home 

(pn) The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has agreed to insure a $750,- 
000 loan for the Presbyterian Home 
for the Aged in High Point, N. C. This 
will aid the million dollar expansion 
program at the Home, planned to 
double the present capacity. The proj- 
ect, excluding furnishings, will be fi- 
nanced in part with cash and pledges 
secured in a statewide campaign con- 
ducted by the Synod of North Caro- 
lina during 1958 and 1959. 


National chairman for the seven- 
teenth annual observance of National 
Sunday School Week, April 10-16, will 
be singer Pat Boone. In accepting 
the appointment, Boone declared, 
“Sunday schools are needed more than 
ever as a guide to faith for our na- 
tion’s young people, who will be citi- 
zens and leaders of tomorrow. I feel 
strongly that Sunday school should be 
a ritual for the whole family.” * * * 
A sampling of liberal arts and science 
students at City College of New York 
shows that 45 per cent do not believe 
in God, but 82 per cent of engineer- 
ing and education students do believe 
in a Supreme Being. Of the freshmen, 
67 per cent believe in God. Of the 
seniors, 53 per cent believe. Accord- 
ing to a second study, only 32 per 
cent believe there is a life after death; 
41 per cent do not believe this; 27 
per cent say they do not know. * * * 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
emeritus of Riverside Church in New 
York City, has given his library of 
theological and resource books to two 
overseas seminaries. A casual request 
for “a few books” brought the wind- 
fall to the Evangelical Seminary of 
Puerto Rico at San Juan, and the 
Dondi Seminary in Portugese Angola, 
West Africa. * * * Yvonne Dionne, 
26, one of the world famous Dionne 
quintuplets, will enter the Little Fran- 
ciscan Sisters’ convent to become a 
nun. Miss Dionne will be a postulant 
until August when she will advance 
to a two-year novitiate before taking 
final vows. One of the Dionne sisters, 
Emilie, died in 1954. The other three 
living sisters are married. * * * Two 
clinics in pastoral care for ministers 
will be initiated at Duke University 
this summer. The sessions are sched- 
uled for June 19-30 and July 10-21. 
Registration may be arranged with Dr. 
Richard A. Goodling, The Divinity 





PSCE friends redecorate lounge 

(PN) Students at the Presbytcrian 
School of Christian Education in Rich- 
mond will soon be enjoying a re- 
decorated and refurbished Virginia 
Lounge, main passageway and meet- 
ing place for small groups at the 
school. Modern in decor, the new 
Virginia Lounge is the gift of PSCE 
Sponsors (friends, not necessarily 
alumni of the school) on the occasion 
of their tenth anniversary as an or- 
ganization. 





School, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. The school will be open to ac- 
tive ministers of any denomination 
who hold the B.D. degree or its equiv- 
alent. * * * The executive board 
of the National Baptist Convention 
USA, Inc., the largest Negro church 
organization in this country, proposed 
the purchase of 5,000 acres of land 
in Liberia. The land would be divided 
into small farms and sold without 
profit to American Negroes in an 
effort to teach Liberian natives Chris- 
tian living and modern farming meth- 
ods. * * * A wall from the time of 
Christ, apparently built by King 
Herod, was discovered accidentally in 
Jerusalem’s Old City during the con- 
struction of a new school building. 
Archeologists were reported eagerly 
awaiting further reports on the dis- 
covery, expected to have an impor- 
tant bearing on the topography of the 
Second Temple destroyed in 70 A.D. 
* * * The fastest-growing home mis- 
sions area of the Methodist Church is 
Alaska. A denominational official says 
that during the last decade the num- 
ber of Methodists there increased 
from 945 to 3,136, or 232 per cent. 
During this period the 49th state had 
a population growth of 74 per cent. 
* * & The men who build the nations 
churches will come together at the an- 
nual Church Architectural Conference 
in Pittsburgh, April 18-20. Twelve 
hundred architects, specialists, and 
religious leaders will attend. * * * A 
separatist party within the ancient 
Mar Thoma Church of South India 
has bolted the main body of the moth- 
er church to form the St. Thomas 
Evangelical Church of India. The 
group had been dissatisfied with the 
orthodox church for more than a deec- 
ade. The Mar Thoma Church traces 
its beginning to the coming of St. 
Thomas to India in 52 A.D. 
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OUR 
FATHERS- 


Our Precious Trust 
















OU 
FATHERS- 


Spring Rally 1961 Fall Rally 1961 
+ 


Precious trust and urgent mission 
(pn) Spring and fall rally folders to be used by the Men of the 


Church were designed to depict two themes: “Our Precious Trust” 


and “Our Urgent Mission.” The desires of the Centennial Committee 
were followed in the design. The committee said, “While our appre- 
ciation for the abiding value in our heritage should be deepened, we 
should be chiefly concerned to clarify our vision of our future role 
and receive fresh stimulus in the service of our Lord.” The art work 
is by Robert Stratton, director of art and design for the Board of 
Christian Education. Mr. Fred C. Holder, director of program and 
service for the board, furnished us the following interpretation of the 
designs: 

In the upper left corner Luther is burning the papal bull. Under- 
neath, with flowing white beard, is John Knox, who studied with 
Calvin in Geneva then returned to Scotland to become the father of 
Presbyterianism there. Knox showed great courage by withstanding 
the Queen and declaring the sovereignity of God and the kingship 
of Christ. 

The war scene depicts the Battle of Bothwell Bridge. There the 
Covenanters of Scotland determined to die for the concept of “Christ, 
our King and Covenant.” 

The praying couple represents the hardy Presbyterians of early 
America. The man on horseback is Chaplain Caldwell, representing 
the spirit and participation of the Church in the War of Independence. 
The gentleman in profile is Moses Drury Hoge who was instrumental 
in establishing Union Seminary in Virginia, and who served the troops 
during the Civil War. He is facing the steeple of First Church of 
Augusta, Ga., where the Presbyterian Church US was born on Decem- 
ber 4, 1861. 

The sailing ship symbolizes Presbyterianism’s interest in world 
missions. The missionary doctor is the ministering hand and heart of 
Christ in the name of Presbyterians in our time. 

The man with hands around the globe shows the relative small- 
ness of our world in comparison to modern developments in tech- 
nology. Now the whole world is within reach of our message. Presby- 
terians have tried to proclaim the Word in every way possible, in 
classes, by radio, television, press, and possibly in the future, by com- 
munication satellite. 

The contemporay Presbyterian Church opens its doors to the fami- 
lies of our land, and it continues to preach, teach, lead, strengthen, 
and challenge those who are a part of her. 

Finally, the superimposed profiles show the man of today looking 
back (spring folder) to the rich heritage which is his “Precious Trust” 
to hold and execute. Looking forward (fall folder), the man of today 
sees his faith and heritage as an urgent mission which now makes 


demands on him to be about the business of God’s work through the 


church. 





Our Urgent Mission 


Will 
you give $2 

to help 

a starving man? 


This man isn’t starving in the physical 
sense — he probably has enough meat, 
bread, and vegetables to sustain life. 
What he lacks is ‘spiritual food’’ and he 
may not even know for what he hungers. 
This person may be a relative of yours or 
a friend . . . perhaps a son or daughter 
away from home. . . a neighbor... a 
man in prison . . . an aged person in a 
nursing home . . . someone unchurched 
. anyone who has lost contact with 
the church. 
Many, many people need the “‘spiritual 
food’’ which SURVEY provides—informa- 
tion and inspiration to help strengthen 
their faith and give them a vision of 
Christ and His church. YOU can help 
“feed” a “starving’’ man by sending him 
SURVEY. Use the handy order blank on 


page 5] of this issue. 





CHOIR and PULPIT 


ROBES 
Fine Materials — Low Prices 


Write for Free Catalog 2-B 


HARTLEY RELIGIOUS 
VESTMENTS Div. 
1819 Church St. + Nashville, Tenn. 

















Gracious 
Retirement Living 


Peace Memorial Homes, Inc., spon- 
sored by Peace Memorial Church 
offers gracious living for your re- 
tirement years. Overlooking Clear- 
water Bay, you are within easy 
reach of downtown Clearwater, 
with banks, library, and churches. 
Founders’ fees range from $4,000 
up for rooms with connecting bath 
to $5,000 for rooms with private 
bath. Full-time nurses, Infirmary. 
Monthly fee very reasonable. Can 
accommodate about thirty guests. 
Wonderful home atmosphere. 


PEACE MEMORIAL HOMES, 
Clearwater, "Florida 


Peace Memorial Homes, Inc. 
Clearwater, Florida 


I would appreciate your sending me 
brochure with full details of , 
Memorial Homes. 


Name 
Address 
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_—__ News in Revicw 





Editor appointed 

(pn) Supervision and editing of 
Bible study and evening vesper mate- 
rials for 65,000 Presbyterian junior 
high young people will be the work of 
Mrs. Elaine Lubbers, recently ap- 
pointed by the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation in Richmond, Va. She will 
also assist in the creation of new jun- 
ior high materials to be included in 
the Covenant Life Curriculum, sched- 
uled for introduction in the fall of 
1964. 

Mrs. Lubbers was director of Chris- 
tian education at Parkway Presby- 
terian Church in Corpus Christi, Tex- 
as, prior to accepting her new position. 
She is a graduate of Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, and Austin Seminary. 


Ministers grapple with tensions 

(pn) “Minister’s lives need to be 
developed for living under tensions,” 
said Rev. Lawrence W. Bottoms, 
secretary of the Department of Negro 
Work, as he’ told of the 1961 Confer- 
ence with Ministers held in Atlanta in 
February. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Board of Church Exten- 
sion for Negro ministers. 

Dr. Howard Thurman, dean of 
Marsh Chapel at Boston University in 
Boston, Mass., was the keynote speak- 
er. Two workshops were offered. One, 
led by Dr. Albert C. Winn of Louis- 
ville Seminary, was called “The Art 
of Preaching.” Its purpose was to help 
ministers realize the “timelessness of 
the timeless Gospel during revolu- 
tionary changes.” Dr. Thomas F. Petti- 
grew, assistant professor of Social 
Psychology at Harvard University, led 
a workshop on “The Church in the 
Life of the Community.” 








Clerics accuse Pike 


(rns) A group of Protestant Epis- 
copal clergymen in Georgia have ac- 
cused Right Rev. James A. Pike, bish- 
op of California, of “disbelief in the 
virgin birth of our Lord, the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity as stated by the 
church, and the necessity of salvation 
through Jesus Christ alone.” The 
charges were based on an article by 
Bishop Pike that appeared in The 
Christian Century on last December 
21. In Atlanta the Georgia Chapter 
of the American Church Union, an 
Anglo-Catholic group in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, has adopted a 
resolution supporting the action of 
the ministers. 


Bishop Pike, replying that the 
charge of heresy is ‘unfounded, de- 
clared, “Both as a bishop and as a 
lawyer I can safely say that my com- 
ments in The Christian Century arti- 
cle are within the bounds of doctrinal 
orthodoxy as judged by such norms 
as the House of Bishops’ recent pas- 
toral letter on doctrine, “The Faith of 
the Church,’ officially issued by the 
national council of our church, and 
‘Doctrine in the Church of England,’ 
the report of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York.” 


The 137 ministers of Bishop Pike’s 
own diocese, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, gave him a unanimous vote of 
confidence. Their resolution said, in 
part, “While within the freedom of 
Anglicanism there are those of us who 
differ with him at times in his specific 
theological interpretations, we whole- 
heartedly reaffirm our confidence in 
him as our bishop.” 


Austin Seminary’s fellowship winners for graduate study are (I. to r.) Joe Turner, Phil Spencer, 
and Lewis Wilkins. Not pictured, Donald Huey. Christian character, scholarship, personality, 
and ability determine the winners. 
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Bishop Wantula of the Lutheran Church in 
Poland reflects the indomitable spirit of 
Christians behind the Iron Curtain as he 
stands before Warsaw’s doomed Trinity Lu- 
theran Church. 


Christians face organized 
confusion 

Communistic techniques for deal- 
ing with organized Christianity in- 
clude planned confusion. Reports from 
behind the Iron Curtain show the 
Communists both defending and per- 
secuting the Christians. Pravda, offi- 
cial organ of the Communist Party’s 
Central Committee, has urged Russian 
newsmen to use more tact in spread- 
ing anti-religious propaganda and to 
avoid using such phrases as “gangster 
meetings” and “wasps nests” in refer- 
ence to religious gatherings. Many 
would like to believe this is a soften- 
ing of attacks against Christianity. 
But Ivan Ivankevich, head of the 
propaganda section of the Communist 
Party Central Committee in Moscow, 
speaking at the inauguration cere- 
monies for a new faculty of scientific 
atheism and Marxism at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, said, “one of the ma- 
jor purposes of the new faculty is to 
train students in anti-religious prop- 
aganda.” 

Civilta Cattolica, a leading Jesuit 
publication in Rome, has charged the 
Soviet government with new pressure 
tactics with a stepped-up propaganda 
campaign against the Roman Catholic 
Church. The charge was prompted 
by an article in a Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate in which Patriarch 
Alexei denounced Vatican policies as 
“aggressive.” 

To sweeten things, a Jesuit priest, 
Father Robert Frater, sentenced to 
four years imprisonment for alleged 
“anti-state” activities, was set free 
under a recent amnesty and is now 
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back at his pastoral post in East 
Berlin. But Soviet zone authorities 
have canceled any good result of that 
action by banning the meeting of the 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID), which was to be 
held in East Berlin on February 12. 
They denounced Bishop Otto Dibeli- 
ys, chairman of the EKID Council. 
Walter Ulbricht, one of East Ger- 
many’s top Communist leaders, said 
the church leaders were “professional 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, seeking to 
promote NATO policy.” 

In spite of this, Dr. Eberhard 
Bethge, a noted German theologian, 
says the future of Christianity is far 
from hopeless in East Germany. He 
says there is a rebirth of “Christ and 
His teachings in the midst of hostile 
communist surroundings.” 

Bulgaria has intensified communis- 
tic indoctrination of children, accord- 
ing to Radio Sofia. Religious instruc- 
tion has already been abolished in 85 
per cent of Polish schools, and a cam- 
paign has been instituted against reli- 
gious classes by the Secular Schools 
Society and atheistic organizations, 
which boast 7,000 branches through- 
out the country. Textbooks are being 
rewritten and new stress is being 
placed on the natural sciences and 
the Russian language. 

In Prague, the Communists are 
ridiculing the Moral Rearmament 
Movement headed by Dr. Frank Buch- 
man. They described Dr. Buchman 
as “a kind of Billy Graham evangelist, 
only in a more solid and older edition, 
who has been trying for many years to 
protect the Western world from sin.” 
It said the communist world would 
not have much against MRA were it 
not for “the wrong people within it.” 

Bishop Julian Steponavicius, the last 
remaining bishop in Lithuania, has 
been taken to Moscow and imprisoned. 
At the time of the Soviet occupation 
in 1940 there were three archbishops 
and seven bishops in the country. In 
Romania 500 priests have been im- 
prisoned. 

Even Christmas has been officially 
abolished in Bulgaria, and celebration 
of it is called a crime because “pre- 
cious time needed for preparation of 
the spring-sowing is wasted.” 

Through it all, however, the spirit 
of Christians seems indomitable. 







CHOIR-PULPIT 
HANGINGS 
ALTAR BRASS WARE 
Cotalog on request 
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Newest 
additions 
to the 
popular 


DAILY 
STUDY 
BIBLE 


Edited by 



























THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Wire BARCLAY Vol. 1 THE LETTER TO THE 
THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW, ROMANS 
Each volume $2.50, Vol. 2 THE LETTERS TO THE 
now at\your bookstore THE GOSPEL OF MARK CORINTHIANS 
THE GOSPEL OF LUKE THE LETTERS TO THE 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, CALATIANS AND 
Witherspoon Building, ol. 
s i , THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, THE LETTERS TO THE 
Philadelphia, Pa ol. PHILIPPIANS, 
THE LETTER TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
HEBREWS THESSALONIANS 


A fresh, new translation of the New Testament, 
with illuminating explanations of every passage, 
divided into short units suitable for daily study. 
When complete, the series will cover the entire 
New Testament. 


THE LETTERS TO TIMOTHY, 

TITUS AND PHILEMON 

Paul’s Pastoral Epistles and the little letter to Phile- 
mon, which contains the romantic story of the run- 
away slave and which is the only private letter of 
Paul, are brilliantly elucidated. 352 pages. 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES AND PETER 
Dr. Barclay’s masterful handling of the sermon-letter 
and the two letters ascribed to Peter gives fresh in- 
sight and meaning to these rewarding and beloved 
books. 434 pages. 


Previously published 





Invest 

in lives 

ano your will 
will live 


Consider Christian Education 


Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 








‘ REST! 
- = | 
-as you go 

& o 
,up stairs 
e Eliminate the 
e strain of climbing 
e stairs with an In- 
e  clin-ator or Elevette. 
e ECONOMICAL, ATTRACTIVE, SAFE. 
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© Greensboro, N. C. © Box 2910 © Phone BR 2-4563 « 








CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


for Indoor 4 
or Outdoor 
Use... 


Famous DAV- 
SON Boards... 
Changeable- 
Letter Directory 
and Announce- 
ment Boards, Cork 
Boards, Chalk 
Boards, Name 
Plates, etc. 


WRITE for free catalog. 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


Dept. PS, 311 North Desplaines Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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National Christian College Day falls on April 16, 1961. It marks a 
good time for Presbyterians to note that, of the 2,011 institutions 
of higher education in our nation, 27 are ours. They are schools of 
quality, reflecting the scholarly roots of the Reformed faith. 

They merit our support! 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark. 

Austin College, Sherman, Tex. 

Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Florida Presbyterian College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 

King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N.C. 
Peace College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, N.C. 


HIGHER oe 


ir 





KEEP IT BRIGHT 


Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, N.C. 
Montreat-Anderson College, Montreat, N.C. 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, Miss. 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas 


SEMINARIES 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Austin, Texas 

Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

Presbyterian School of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





EASTER CHIMES AND 
FREE ALBUMS 


“EASTER CHIMES” long play Album, $3.98. 
Also Albums featuring Faith, Praise, Prayer, 
Devotion, Morning, Evening, Memory, Wedding, 
Patriotic, and Christmas. 20 hymns on each. 
BUY THREE, ONE FREE. Send check, postage 
prepaid. 


CHIMES, 18T8 Outpost, Hollywood 28, California 





For something to strengthen your 
church’s program of evangelism, 
use coupon, page 51. 
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Ghurch Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 








Presbyterians in the news 

Dr. Wade H. Boggs has served as 
interim pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ga., for the past 
fifteen months. At a farewell recep- 
tion a framed resolution of apprecia- 
tion, signed by the officers of the 
church, was presented to Dr. Boggs to 
acknowledge his invaluable service. 

Dr. Harold J. Dudley, general secre- 
tary of the Synod of North Carolina, 
was elected president of the North 
Carolina Council of Churches at the 
24th annual meeting, at Raleigh, N. C. 

A recent survey of the religious af- 
filiation of governors of the 50 states 
shows five Presbyterians: Missouri, 
John M. Dalton (D); New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner (D); North Dakota, 
William L. Guy (D); Oklahoma, How- 
ard Edmondson (D); West Virginia, 
William W. Barron (D). Also listed: 
ten Roman Catholic, ten Methodist, 
ten Baptist, six Lutheran, four United 
Church of Christ, three Episcopal 
governors, and one each from the 
Disciples of Christ and Mormon 
Churches. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
meeting in Belfast, has elected Rev. 
W. A. A. Park of Ballygilbert, County 
Down, to be her new moderator, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Austin Fulton when the 
General Assembly meets in June. 

Mr. Dan C. Williams, president of 
the Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany and a ruling elder in the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church, Dal- 
las, has been elected president of the 
Greater Dallas Council of Churches 
for 1961. 

Mr. John Park Lee of North Hale- 
don, N. J., has been elected head of 
the General Department of Public 
Relations and Interpretation of the 
Board of National Missions, United 
Presbyterian Church USA. 

One of four college students ar- 
rested for refusing to leave a drugstore 
sit-in demonstration in Rock Hill, 
S. C., was Joseph Jones, a United 
Presbyterian student at Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 
The four chose 30 days in jail rather 
than pay fines for trespassing. 

A donation of 38.6 acres of land 
was made to New Orleans Presbytery 
for the presbytery’s camp. Presby- 
terian layman Fred W. Salmen made 
the donation, adding to previous land 
gifts. 

Rev. Edward G. Holborrow of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has become a chap- 
plain and is now serving 1200 men at 
two stations on the DEW (Direct 
Emergency Warning) Line in Alaska. 
One station is in Northwest Canada. 
He described the area as “freezing 
cold with a high of 40 degrees on the 
hottest day of the summer.” 
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Board of Women’s Work reports 

(px) At its January 25 meeting the 
Board of Women’s Work re-elected 
its present officers for another one-year 
term. These officers included Mrs. 
w. A. McCutchen, Charlotte, N. C., 
as chairman; Mrs. W. Rex Josey, Man- 
ning, S. C., as vice-chairman; and Mrs. 
J. I. Jordan, Duncan, Okla., as secre- 
tary. Miss Evelyn Green, executive 
secretary of the board, installed the 
women with the admonition to “stead- 
fastly maintain the habit of prayer.” 


e Approval of dates for future 
Women’s Conferences at Montreat: 
July 12-19, 1962, and July 11-18, 
1963. 

© Institution of a study of Women’s 
Work at the synod level. 

© Approval of continued participa- 
tion in the Curriculum Improvement 
Program Committee of Men and 
Women. 

© Submitted the names of Mrs. 
Graves H. Thompson and Mrs. Julius 
H. Smith as nominees for office on the 
board of managers, United Church 


Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 





Other board actions included: 


Women. 
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New MEN OF THE CHURCH Charters 


perfect fit. 
PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
\ keep their ‘‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


Write for catalog PS 5 








Presbytery Church Place BENTLEY & SIMON ; 
NORTHEAST TEXAS First Church Sulphur Springs, Tex. 7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
CENTRAL ALABAMA Westminster Church Birmingham, Ala. 
RED RIVER Vidalia Church Vidalia, La. 
TUSCALOOSA Harper Chapel Church Rt. 2, Selma, Ala. 
CONGAREE Batesburg-Leesville Batesburg, S. C. f (¢2 vanBergen 
Church ~E77 Bells from HOLLAND 
BETHEL First Church York, S. C. y Wea 4 First with ra 
: carilion using genuine bronze 
LEXINGTON Covenant Church Staunton, Va. )EY bells. Write for brochure. 
GRANVILLE Hudson Memorial Church Raleigh, N. C. van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc. 


Branch Office 
4 West 43rd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


U. S. Plant 


j Greenwood, S.C. 

















JESUS THE LORD 


The Sovereign Authority of Jesus and God’s 
Revelation in Christ. By Karl Heim 
Expressing the Christian faith as related to 


the whole of contemporary thought and 
life. $3.50. 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH 
By Eberhard Muller 

A clear, straightforward discussion of ques- 
tions such as: Is it really important which 
faith one belongs to? What is meant by 
man being called ‘Son of God’? What are 
we to think of the Bible? $3.50. 


COMMENTARY ON 
GALATIANS 


By Ragnar Bring, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A discussion of Paul’s meaningful letter as it 
deals with the Christian «eligion and Paul’s 
concept of Christian ethics. $4.50. Pubdli- 
cation, May 10, 
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MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 


~ THE FAITH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Gustaf Aulen, Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A new revised edition of this standard work 
on the whole compass of traditional themes 
associated with the doctrines of God, Christ 
and the Church. $6.95, 


MEANING AND PRACTICE 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Edited by Helmut T. Lehmann 


Describing the variety of practices con- 
nected with the Lord’s Supper from New 
Testament times to today, the authors 
(Robert Roth, Arthur V6obus, Theodore 
G. Tappert, Reginald W. Deitz, and 
Martin J. Heinecken) show how various 
practices mirror differences in meaning. 
$3.50. 


at all book stores 
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—_INew's in Review 


Fraternal delegates named 

(pn) Five fraternal delegates to the 
Centennial General Assembly in Dal- 
las, Texas, representing Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches in the United 
States, were announced by Dr. James 
A. Millard Jr., stated clerk of the Pres- 
byterian US General Assembly: United 
Church of Christ and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Dr. James E. 
Wagner, president, from Philadelphia; 
The Reformed Church in America, Dr. 
Henry Beltman, former president; The 
Christian Reformed Church, Dr. R. J. 
Danhof, stated clerk, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Dr. L. C. Waddle, assistant mod- 
erator of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, will attend, coming from 
Olney, Texas. Rev. R. J. Mashburn, 
pastor of First Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Statesville, 
N. C., will represent his denomina- 
tion. 

The National Presbyterian Church 
of Mexico will send stated clerk Eze- 
quiel Lango. He will be one of seven 
fraternal delegates from daughter 
churches of the Presbyterian Church 
US. The others: Rev. Amantino 
Adorno Vassao, stated clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil; Rev. 
Lien Kun Cheng, moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Formosa; Rev. 
Benjamin Ngulungu, stated clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Re- 
public of Congo; Dr. Augusto A. Es- 
peranca, moderator of the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church of Portugal; Rev. 
Yoshiaki Akaishi, member of the exec- 
utive committee and chairman of the 
committee on administration of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan; 
Rev. Teruichi Matsuda of the Re- 
formed Church in Japan; and Rev. 
Yoshiharu, clerk of the Church of 
Christ in Japan. 

Four other churches have sent in 
the names of fraternal delegates. They 
are the Waldensian Church of Italy, 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
the United Church of Canada, and 
the Independent Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil. 


Post Office plans crackdown 

(RNS) Postmaster General J. Ed- 
ward Day announced the Post Office 
Department is planning “the toughest 
crackdown ever conducted” against 
those who use the mails for pornog- 
raphy. Mr. Day said the department 
will de-emphasize publicity in the 
obscenity drive. 

“Our approach will be that used by 
the FBI and other successful law en- 
forcement agencies in that our drive 
will be conducted without fanfare. 
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Something special: 
love and service 

Membership requirements are 
two: you must be over 60 and you 
must worship at the Faith Presby- 
terian Church in Tallahassee, Fla. 
If the second requirement lets you 
out, maybe you can start a “Some- 
thing Special Club” in your own 
church. Here’s what those “special” 
people, both men and women, did 
at Faith last year: 

* Met once a month, or more 
often if necessary to complete a 
project, with the help of transporta- 
tion provided by the Women of 
the Church. 

* Made Easter place cards for 
patients’ trays at the Tallahassee 
Memorial Hospital. 

* Opened a nursery the Thurs- 
day before Mother’s Day to let 
young mothers have an outing. 

* Baked cookies in the church 
kitchen for Vacation Church 
School. 

* Gave a party honoring the 
49th wedding anniversary of one 
of their members. 

* Furnished refreshments for 
the annual “Migrant Tea” when 
funds are raised to help Florida’s 
migrant workers. : 

* Stuffed toy animals for the 
children’s ward at the hospital for 
Christmas. 

Most important of all, perhaps, 
members of the “Something Spe- 
cial Club” have gained in fellow- 
ship and purpose, and they know 
how useful and beloved they are 
to the church and community. 








Forty-seven sons and daughters of Presbyterian ministers are students in Southwestern at 
Memphis. All but four of the group are pictured here on the steps of Burrow Library. The 
Synods of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee cooperate in the support of South- 
western, recognized as one of the nation’s outstanding colleges of liberal arts and sciences. 





Florida Presbyterian College at St. 
Petersburg was the meeting place for 
about 300 Presbyterian leaders from 
throughout Florida who converged on 
St. Petersburg to open a church cam- 
paign for $800,000 for the new col- 
lege. This phase of the campaign will 
be directed at the Synod of Florida, 
United Presbyterian Church USA, 
Key speaker was Dr. E. Fay Campbell 
of Philadelphia, secretary of higher 
education for the United Presbyterian 
Church USA. 


During a recent Presbyterian US 
phase of the campaign, givers con- 
tributed approximately $6 million in 
cash and pledges. 


Presbyterian Junior College at Max- 
ton, N.C., a division of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, calls attention 
to the first catalogue of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, now off the 
press, which lists regulations and 
courses of instruction for the Sep- 
tember 1961 term. Over 250 courses 
will be offered in addition to the core 
program in Christianity and Culture 
which will be required of all fresh- 
men. Inquiries about admissions 
should be directed to dean of admis- 
sions, St. Andrews Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Mr. J. Edward Kale Sr. of Lincoln- 
ton, N.C., a member of PJC’s board 
of directors, has donated $1,250 to 
the college for the Currie and Patter- 
son Fund which he established sev- 
eral years ago. The fund will be car- 
ried over into St. Andrews College 
at the time of consolidation in 1961. 
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Flora Macdonald College offers a team of 
girls to visit churches with programs of in- 
spiration, guidance, and challenge. Team 
members (I. to r.) are Betty Ruth Barker, 
Martha Walsh, Janet Cox, Barbara Somers, 
and Elaine Batts. 


St. Andrews Presbyterian College at 
Laurinburg, N.C., will have an athlet- 
ic program to encourage as broad stu- 
dent participation as possible. 

Dr. Ansley C. Moore, president, set 
forth these basic points: 1) athletics 
will be a part of the general academic 
program of the college under the su- 
pervision of the dean of students and 
the dean of the faculty; 2) coaches 
will be primarily teachers of physical 
education, selected not only on the 
basis of academic qualifications but 
also for their ability to coach a par- 
ticular sport; 3) there will be no athlet- 
ic scholarships; 4) there will be a 
strong intra-mural sports program for 
men and women; and 5) there will 
definitely be some intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs. 

Dr. C. Robert Benson, former foot- 
ball star at Catawba College, has been 
appointed dean of students at St. 
Andrews and will supervise the ath- 
letic program. 


Agnes Scott College at Decatur, Ga., 
announces that Rev. Edmund A. 
Steimle, professor of practical theology 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, led Religious Em- 
phasis Week services February 13-17. 
Dr. Steimle spoke in morning chapels, 
led discussions with student and fac- 
ulty groups, and held individual con- 
ferences. 

Following the evening services there 
Was an exhibition of paintings by 
Joachim Probst, contemporary New 
York artist now gaining world-wide 
Tecognition for his paintings of Christ 
and the crucifixion. The exhibit was 
made possible through the courtesy of 
The Collector’s Gallery, New York 
City. continued on next page 
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American Leprosy 

Missions is a related agency 
of both the National Council 
of the Churches of 

Christ in the U.S.A. and 

the National Association 


of Evangelicals. 


American Leprosy Missions 


incorporated 


financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 47 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc., (6) 
297 Park Avenue, S., New York 10, New York 


CJ | enclose my gift of $_..._.. for victims of leprosy 
C) Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
(J Please send me your free literature 

Name 





Street 





_ | Se ee Zone State 








Don’t just READ Survey—USE it for study and program materials! 








Oni by true fe 
CO-operation wit 


any kind of who 
J. B. Phillips 


Presbyterian Action enhances the fel- 
lowship and co-operation of leader 
with leader. Every month its pages 
tell about the latest plans and accom- 
plishments in the field of Christian 
education. It will give the leaders in 
your church new insights, new ideas, 
and a sense of sharing in the church- 
wide venture of making men whole in 


Christ. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE USS. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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College News (Continued) 


Davidson College at Davidson, N.C., 
heard Leon Uris, author of the recent 
best-selling novel Exodus, in the col- 
lege’s book-of-the-year program ini- 
tiated in 1960 by Vance Packard, 
author of The Status Seekers. Dis- 
cussions were held on the Jewish re- 
settlement of Palestine and the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel, the theme 
of Uris’ book. Students from Queens 
College participated in the program 
with Davidson students. Leading the 
discussion panel with Mr. Uris were 
Moche Leshem, Israeli consul in At- 
lanta, Rabbi Israel Gerber of Char- 
lotte, journalist Harry Golden of Char- 
lotte, and Dr. Daniel D. Rhodes, pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy at 
Davidson. 








Presbyterian College at Clinton, S.C., 
will expand its summer session to offer 
students twelve hours of credit, ac- 
cording to academic dean George C. 
Bellingrath. The change will become 
effective with the 1961 summer 
school, scheduled to start on June 13 
and to extend for almost eleven weeks 
(divided into two terms of five weeks 
each). Courses in nine departments 
will be taught, including biology, 
economics, English, French, history, 
mathematics, political science, psy- 
chology, and Spanish. 

On February 24 the world-famous 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo pre- 
sented a performance at the college. 































Arkansas College at Batesville Ark., 
is taking part in an interdenomina- 
tional group called the Student Chris- 
tian Federation. Clinton Smith, a 
Methodist and senior student at AC 
said, “We began thinking of an ecu- 
menical Christian student group at 
the college some time ago, and we 
put our Student Christian Federation 
into operation two years ago.” 
| Group leader Mrs. Paul Rhodes 
said, “We have no differences as far 
as denominations are concerned. Our 
aims and purposes are the same and 
we have found it more economical to 
finance one large organization rather 
than several small church groups. The 
federation is affiliated with the World 
Student Christian Federation and the 
National Student Christian Federa- 
tion.” President of the Christian Stu- 
dent Federation is Adam Dale Robert- 
son of Marianna, Ark. 
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FARRAGUT 


f PREPARATORY—NAVAL TRAINING i 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and : 
government academies. Separate Junior De- & 
partment. Naval-military. Near beaches. ,} 


Guidance for college and career. Sports. 

a Boats. Pool. Band. Write for catalog. 
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NDREWS 


Presbyterian College 


Four-year 
Coeducational 


Liberal Arts 


OPENING ON NEW CAMPUS 


September, 1961 








STILLMAN 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


COLLEGE 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 


P. O. Drawer 483 





QUALITY 
COMES 
FIRST 


@ Quality Faculty—85% with doctorates 


@ Quality Curriculum—Daring innovations in 
unified learning and individual study 


es Cty Students—Strong scholastic potential 
must be demonstrated before admission 


Waterfront, Subtropical Campus 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLE GE St. Petersburg 


Florida 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 
A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mouniains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High standards. 
Small classes. Excellent instruction. Preparation for 
advanced academic work; specific vocational training. 
e Basic Liberal Arts ¢ Voice © Piano © Organ 
© Terminal Business Education 
Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Scholarships. — endowed. Rate: ~— Catalog. 
n S. Montgomery, Pre 
Mitchell aan Statesville, North Carolina 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


A church-affiliated woman’s college offering 
opportunities for career-planning as well as 
basic education in the liberal arts. A.B., B.Mus., 
B.S. Degrees. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 

Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 

New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 

Modern Residence Halls 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational ¢ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 

















ARKANSAS 


Batesville, Arkansas 


Are you ready to discuss 
your plans for college? 
Then consider the op- 
portunities this Presby- 


terian institution offers. 


COLLEGE 












LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 





On Top of North Carolina 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 
Established 1776 


Educating Christian leaders for the nation, 
state and community 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 
Hompden-Sydney, Virginia 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


“A College for Men” 
Fulton, Missouri 





Preprofessional study, in conformity with liberal 
arts ai: looking towards divinity, medicine, 
engine g, law, teaching, business administra- 
tion, ani public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 


_——. 


MC NTREAT-ANDERSON 


Veeducational Junior College 
Fully edited. An Affiliated Presbyterian 








rolleg iberal Arts — Business Education — 
rad Terminal Courses — Business and 
Se cretary. Total Cost $855 — Liberal 
olar S. 
Cc:vin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 
ee 
Keep touch with young folks 
in co'ege by sending them gift 
oy tions to PRESBYTERIAN 


Y. Order blank, page 51. 
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TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
San Antonio, Texas 


A liberal arts and sciences coeducational uni- 
versity offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergraduate. 
Completely accredited. Sponsored by United 
Presbyterians. Faculty of over 100 competent 
Christian scholars. An exciting new 107-acre 
campus in the Alamo City. CEEB scores re- 
quired. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College 
Educational excellence for our 
greatest possession, our youth. 
Second Semester begins Janu- 
ary 30, 1961. Summer Schools 
= begin June 12,1961. Move to 
j the new campus in Sept. 1961. 
Maxton, North Carolina 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 





Wallace M. Alston, 
President 


Fine scholarship, gen- 


self-governed student 
body, resources of an ex- 
cellent physical plant, 
and a substantial en- 
dowment plus location 
in metropolitan Atlanta 
make Agnes Scott a top- 
ranking liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 


Affiliated with the Pres- 
terian Church, U.S. 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an_ atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction im the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
C. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 








Successful, useful lives » 
graduates of Austin College take their place in 
the world as mature, responsible Christian citi- 
zens. Four, year, fully accredited liberal arts 
college. Co-educational. 


QustinCatlege 


Sherman, Texas 








Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 





For a liberal arts education rele- 
vant to today’s world of commerce 
and science—for the best in pre- 


professional studies ...... 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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Tey had helped Gran gather the eggs from the 
henhouse every morning for a week, and they had 
saved the biggest, prettiest ones to cook and dye for 
the Easter Egg Hunt. The egg hunt was to be at the 
little church where Terry’s Grandpa preached every 
Sunday. 

On the morning before the egg hunt, Gran made a 
big chocolate cake and a freezer of ice cream. She 
was going to serve the ice cream and the cake to the 
children after they had found all the eggs. When she 
had finished making the cake, she and Terry dyed the 
eggs. They dyed some red, some green, some yellow, 
and they put pictures on some of them. Terry wrote 
T-E-R-R-Y on one of the eggs. 

Gran put all the eggs in a basket and the cake in 
a big tin box. After lunch she and Terry carried them 
carefully to the church. The sky was blue and the 
sunshine warm. 

“What a nice day for an egg hunt,” Gran said. 

The Sunday school teachers played games with 
Terry and the other children while Gran went outside 
and hid the eggs in the church yard. She hid them 
behind clumps of grass, beside stones, under leaves, 
in the shrubs. When she had finished, the children 
hurried out to look for them. 

Terry had found three eggs when he noticed a pile 
of leaves under a tree. He moved the leaves to see if 
another egg was hiding there. Instead, he saw some 
little bits of brown fur—and there was a hole under 
the root of the tree with some fur in it! 

“Come here, Gran!” Terry called excitedly. “This 
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Terrys Easter Surprise 


By SARAH EDITH WELCH 


looks like rabbit’s fur. Maybe it’s a rabbit’s nest!” 

Gran went over to the tree where Terry was kneel- 
ing on the ground. She knelt down beside him, and 
moving some more of the leaves and the bunches of 
fur from the hole, she found six tiny bunnies snuggled 
close together in a warm, furry bed. 

“Come here, everybody, and see what I’ve found,” 
Terry shouted as he jumped up and down and clapped 
his hands joyously. “It’s a rabbit’s nest, and there are 
six baby rabbits in it.” 

The children and teachers crowded around Gran 
and Terry to see the baby rabbits. 

After they had all looked at the nest full of rabbits, 
Terry said to Gran, “Let’s take them home with us, 
Gran.” 

“The mother would be unhappy when she found 
her babies gone,” Gran told him. 

“Then let’s take three with us and leave three for 
her—you're supposed to share with others,” Terry 
reminded Gran. “If people ought to, rabbits ought to.” 

Gran laughed. “Well, maybe your'e right.” 

Very carefully she took three of the little rabbits 
out of the nest and then covered up the other three. 

When they went home, Terry got a box and put it 
beside the stove in the kitchen for the bunnies, and 
Gran gave them some warm milk with a medicine 
dropper. 

After a few days the rabbits were able to drink the 
milk from a spoon, and Terry got some clover from 
the yard to put in the box. 

“Look, Gran, this one’s eating some of the clover,” 
Terry called. “I'm going to name him Peter because 
he’s the smartest, like the one in the story. And this 
one has a floppy ear, so I'll call him Flopsy.” 








He picked up the last one, which was the littlest 
one. “Sev, Gran, when he sits up in my hands like 
this he looks like Grandpa when he is preaching. 
[ll call him Preachie.” 

Gran laughed. “I’m not sure what Grandpa will 
think of that.” But Grandpa didn’t mind at all. 

The rabbits had been at Gran’s house almost a week 
when Gran said, “I’m going to put their milk in.a jar 
lid today. I think they’re big enough to drink it by 
themselves now.” 

“lll bet Peter will be the first one to drink it,” 
Terry said. “He’s always the leader. See him stand 
on his hind legs when I put my hand down in the 
box? He thinks I have some clover for him.” 

At first the little rabbits pushed the milk around 
the dish with their noses. Then Peter learned how 
to swallow it, and the others did what he did. 

“Aren't they cute, Grane” asked Terry. “May I take 
them home with me when Mother comes for me 
Saturday?” 

“If it’s all right with Mother,” promised Gran. 

So Peter, Flopsy, and Preachie went to town to 
live with Terry. 

Several weeks later Terry went to see Gran and 
Grandpa again. When he got out of the car, he was 
carrying a big box that was closed. It had a few holes 
in the lid. 

“I've brought my rabbits to turn loose in the coun- 
try, Gran. Mother says they are too big to live in 
the box now, and when we come into the house we 
have to look all around in every room for them. We 
put them in a box about as tall as I am, and they 
could even jump out of that.” 

Gran raised the box lid a little bit and peeped 
inside. “My, they have grown to be big rabbits,” she 
agreed. “Let's take them over to the church yard and 
turn them loose.” 

“That's a good place. Maybe they'll find their 
brothers and sisters,” Terry suggested. 

Gran and Terry carried the box to the church yard. 
Terry took each little rabbit out and kissed him on 
the top of the head and then let him go. He let 
Preachie go last of all because he loved him the most. 

Always run fast, little rabbits, so a dog can’t catch 
you, Terry called after them as Preachie stopped 
for a moment and looked back. The little rabbit 
wriggied his pink nose, jumped high into the air, and 
ran out of sight under a brush pile. 

They'll like it out in the clover patch better than 
being shut in a box all day, won’t they, Gran?” 

; *. ‘1, yes, much better,” she said. “Good-bye, little 
aDpits 

The little rabbits could not talk, but if they could, 
Terry was sure that they would say, “Good-bye, Terry, 
and thank you!” + 
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Childs Grace 
at 
Easter 


















Small hands clasped in supplication, 
Childish voice makes its request 

As we pause before our feasting, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest.” 



















And silently around the table 
Hearts respond to that appeal, 
Grateful for the risen glory 
Of Him who shares our meal. 
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An Easter Bonne 
































You can make an Easter bonnet for your doll with 
a scrap of pretty material, eight or ten inches of 
lace, and 24 inches of ribbon one-inch wide. 

For a doll about twelve inches tall, you will need 
a piece of material 4% by 9 inches. Fold the ma- 
terial the long way with the wrong side on the 
outside. Sew one side together from the folded 
edge to the raw edge. This seam will make the 
back of the bonnet. Now turn the bonnet right side 
out and sew the lace along the front edge. 

Take a tuck % to % inch on each side of the 
bonnet about half way between the back seam 
and the front edge. Sew the tuck in place. Sew the 
ribbon on the lower edge of the bonnet, leaving 
long ends to tie. 

A smaller or larger bonnet can be made, depend- 
ing on the size of your doll. Be sure to begin with 
a piece of material twice as long as it is wide. 
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new APE 


paperbound reprints 


MEDITATIONS 
FOR WOMEN 


Jean Beaven Abernethy, editor. 
“Represents the best that women 
in varying walks of life are think- 
ing today.”—Christian Advocate. 
384 pages. Fl 69¢ 


RICHES OF THE 
KINGDOM 
Grace Noll Crowell’s “keen in- 
sight into the Bible’s meaning and 
its use for personal devotions is 
again demonstrated.” —Watchman- 
Examiner. 128 pages. F4 69¢ 


SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS 
Ralph Spaulding Cushman was 
“a great preacher ... a poet of 
no mean ability. Almost every 
page contains one of his gems.” 
—Church Management. 160 pages. 

F5 69¢ 


THE EVENING ALTAR 


Carl Wallace Petty. Sixteen medi- 
tations, valuable to ministers as a 
source of illustrations; to laymen 
for the timeless manner of pres- 
entation. 192 pages. F7 69¢ 


TEN RULES FOR 
LIVING 
Clovis G. Chappell. “Of all the 
books written about the ten com- 
mandments, it may be doubted 
whether any has ever interpreted 
them so vividly.”—Christian Cen- 
tury. 176 pages F2 95¢ 


SERMONS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS 
Charles M. Crowe. “A source- 
book of sermon material for special 

days.”—The Pulpit. 176 pages. 
F3 95¢ 


PETER AND HIS LORD 


Clarence E. Macartney. “An in- 
ductive biography of a many- 
sided man. . . . The reader is al- 
ways aware of the proximity of 
Peter to Christ.”—Pulpit Digest. 
248 pages. F6 95¢ 


THERE ARE SERMONS 
IN STORIES 
William L. Stidger. “Human in- 
terest stories that have grown out 
of life situations, covering a wide 
range of topics.’ —T he Lutheran 
152 pages. F8 95¢ 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon ‘Press 


Publisher of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 








“No, I’m sorry to say, I didn’t get 
to church this morning,” the young 
man told his elderly neighbor. “What 
did the preacher say?” 

“Well, it was a good sermon,” the 
neighbor replied, “but I can’t seem 
to remember what it was about.” 

“That’s funny,” the young man told 
her. “What’s the use of going to 
church if you can’t bring a word home 
with you?” 

“Young man,” the old lady said 
severely, “do me a favor. Take this 
old clothes basket to the well and 
bring it back full of water.” 

“Oh, come,” he remonstrated, “that’s 
silly. There wouldn’t be a drop left 
by the time I got back.” . 

“Maybe not,” the elderly neighbor 
smiled, “but the basket might be a 
little cleaner.” 


Child doctor: “One gets the feeling 
that the church is very busy trying 
to act as pediatrician to large num- 
bers of people who have never been 
born again at all.”—Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, Episcopal rector, Pittsburgh, in 
reference to most churches’ program 
of assimilation of new members and 
nourishment of souls. 


I Like This: “Children brought up 
in church are seldom brought up in 
court.” 


pe One in Every Church 





HIS OPPOSITION 
TO ANYTHING NEW 
= BECOME AUTOMATIC. 





Is there a doctor in the house? 

In the Commerce, Texas, Presby- 
terian Church, the answer is yes—19 
doctors, all Ph.D.’s, not counting the 
doctors of medicine, dentistry, divin- 
ity, and possibly veterinary medicine. 

Heard from the pulpit: “Suburban- 
ites don’t care whether their neighbors 
go to church or not, but they'd better 
keep their grass cut.” 

Mamma sent little Mary to Sunday 
school carrying two dimes. 

“One dime is for candy at the drug- 
store,” the mother had explained. “The 
other dime is for the Lord.” 

Mary lingered over a sidewalk grat- 
ing and a dime fell through. The 
young lady looked sad, but only for 
a moment. Then she turned her eyes 
upward, smiled and said, “Lord, your 
dime has just went.” 

“Light-Saver.” Classified ad_ in 
weekly paper: “Save money on your 
light bill. Tum off your lights and 
go to Sunday evening service.” 

The pastor of a rural church not 
long on the “high lines” had just 
opened the night service. 

He read the text: The light of the 
wicked shall be put out. 

At that moment lightning hit close, 
thunder roared, and suddenly the 
church was in total darkness. 

The minister was equal to the oc- 
casion. 

He said calmly, “Because of the 
startling fulfillment of the prophecy, 
the next few minutes we will spend 
in silent prayer for the power com- 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Address all missionaries in Congo 
c/o A.P.C. Mission, B.P. 117, 
Luluabourg, Congo, Africa, except 
those listed under Leopoldville and 
Elizabethville. 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 


*Dickson, Miss Anna K, (R. N.) 

Farrior, Dr. and *Mrs. Hugh L. 

®Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul B. 

°Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Katanda, Republic du Congo, 

Africa ) 

Carper, Rev. and *Mrs. Day 

(Address: Boite Postale 139, Bak- 

wanga, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Bulape Station, 1915 
*Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Branton Boyd 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
®Lewis, Miss Florence 
*Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
*Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Worth, Miss Ruth 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bulape, 
Mweka, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Elizabethville 


Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Crane 
(Address: Faculte de Theologie 
Protestante, B. P. 2399, Elizabeth- 
ville, Katanga, Congo Africa) 
Kankinda Station, 1948 
*Anderson, Miss Ann Shirley 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and *Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
°Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. Lamar, Jr. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, oe E. 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Republic du Congo, Africa) 
Kasha Station, 1935 
*Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
McLean, Rev. and *Mrs. David A. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Kasha, 
Luputa, Republic du Congo, Africa ) 


Katubue Station 
sFleming, Miss Louise 
s<Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Hoffeld, Miss Mariorie Anne 
Moore, Mr. and *Mrs. Ira M. 
ssavels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
(Address: Ecole Secondaire Unie, 
Katubuc, Kalumba Gare (Depeche 
peciale ) Luluabourg, Republic du 
Congo, Africa) 


Leopoldville Station, 1955 
*Bobb, Kev. and Mrs. Donald F, 


oMlcCut hen, Rev. and *Mrs. L. A. 
Murray Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
ule, Dr. and ®Mrs, William, III 
(Addres La Mission Presbyterienne 
= Le iIdville, Boite Postale 91, 
mete, Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
_Davis, 'r, and Mrs. John W.. 
ofackso _ Dr. and Mrs. Bernard G. 
ar Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
onmnet: Dr, and *Mrs. Sandy C. 
w arlei c, Mr. Maurice E., = 
mo ald, Miss Nolie 
,McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
tMcIntosh, Dr. and *Mrs. W. G. 


fetzel, Rev. and ®M i 
Miller 1° rs. Wm. S. 
Mitch, 1s and Mrs. John Knox 


chei!, Miss Bettye 

ofruitt, tev. and ®Mrs. Wan. F, 

ognetelt . Miss Elizabeth Ann 
eparcl, Mr.Sand Mrs. Walter D. 
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Wallace, Rev. and *Mrs. Camp- 
bell D. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Lubondai, 
Tshimbulu, Republic du Congo, 
frica ) 


Luebo Station, 1891 
*Juengst, Rev. and Mrs. Daniel P. 
*Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 

McMurray, Mr. and *Mrs. Harlan 
*Moore, Miss Doris 

*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 

Neison, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 

Ross, Rev. and *Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
®Worth, Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 

Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Luluabourg Station, 1946 


Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
Miller, Rev. and *Mrs. David V. 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and *Mrs. W. C. 
tWatt, Mr. Donald D. 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, B. P. 
117, Luluabourg, Republic du 
Congo, Africa) 

Mboi Station, 1937 

Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi, 
(Depeche Speciale) Via Luluabourg, 
Republic du Congo, Africa) 


Moma Station, 1942 
*Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. 
McKee, Mr. and *Mrs. Gece. T., Jr. 
*McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Reinhold, Rev. and *Mrs. Robt. 
*Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Moma, 
Luisa, Republic du Congo, Africa) 
Mutoto Station, 1912 

*Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
*Oliver, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Stevenson, Miss Lucretia W. 
Stixrud, Mr. and *Mrs. Thomas P. 
Stockwell, Mr. and *Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
®Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mutoto, 
Via Luluabourg, Republic du Congo, 

frica ) 


Study in Switzerland 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Grandchamp, Areuse, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland) 
LaMotte, Rev. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Ecole 47, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland) 


Brazil 


Campinas 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
*Goodson, Rev. and Mrs. Curtis C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 943, Cam- 
pinas, de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
®Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
Etheridge, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. C. 
Hahn, Rev. and Mrs. Carl J., Sr. 
Roberts, Rev. and Mrs. Earle D. 
Sisk, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H. 
Smith, Miss Mary Lee 





Sule, Rev. and Mrs. Reuben B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Cam- 
pinas, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 

*Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Av. Ruy Barbosa 170, Apt. 
1901, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
*Gilmore, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 173, Alfenas, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Bambui Station, 1952 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKnight, Miss Lida E. 
Langham, Rev. and Mrs. Edward 


Gi 
Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. Jack E. 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Coronel Fabriciano, 1958 


Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. Marshall 
Stout, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 33, Coronel 
Fabriciano, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, 
Brazil) 
Lavras Station, 1893 
Mellor, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 40, Lavras, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
®Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 17, Instituto 
Gammon, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Colegio 
Kemper, Lavras, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. Albert B., Jr. 
Krabill, Dr. and Mrs. Verlin A. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 37, Escola 
Superior de Agricultura, Lavras, 
. de Minas, Brazil) 
Paraguacu Paulista Station 


*Lehman, Rev. and Mrs. David B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Paraguacu 
Paulista, E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Pocos de Caldos 

Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R 
(Address: Caixa Postal 713, Pocos 
de Caldos, Minas, Brazil) 
Varginha Station, 1921 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 

Foster, Miss Edith 

(Address: Caixa Postal 68, Varginha, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 502, Belem, 
Para, Brazil) 

Campina Grande, 1958 
DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. Pierre W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 132, Cam- 
pina Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 
Crato Station, 1958 

+Koroch, Miss Ella 

Soules, Rev. and Mrs. Frank E. 
®*Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 46, Crato, 

Ceara, Brazil) 

Fortaleza Station 
®Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. William B. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Forta- 

leza, Ceara, Brazil) 
Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 





Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 


Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa Postal 66, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nancy 

Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Lindsay, Rev. and Mrs. Arthur M. 
°Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
*+Whitaker, Mrs. Anna H. 

(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 529, Garan- 
huns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Recife Station, 1873 

Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Torsch, Rev. and Mrs. Edward F. 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa Postal 1622, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
+Cochrane, Mrs. Lou Ella 
Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
*Gillies, Mr. and Mrs. A. John 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 435, Recife, 
E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Maceio Station, 1956 


(Address: Caixa Postal 134, Maceio, 
Alagoas, Brazil) 
Sao Luiz Station 
Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. Stanley L. 
Cameron, Miss Rose 
®Marvin, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. M. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 366, Sao Luiz, 
Maranhao, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis Station, 1947 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 519, Anapolis, 
E. de Goias, Brazil) 

Brazilia 

Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 28, Nucleo, 
Bandeirante, Brazilia D.F., Brazil) 

Ceres Station, 1952 

Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. H. 
+Duke, Miss Pansy 

Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
+George, Mrs. Linnie Mae 

Glenn, Miss Rebecca 

Moss, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 

E. de Goias, Brazil) 

Cobb, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 
Seaquist, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 78, Ceres, 

E. de Goias, Brazil) 

Goiania Station, 1940 
®Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. | 
(Address: Caixa Postal 6, Goiania, 

Goias, Brazil) 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Caixa Postal 373, Goiania, 
Goias, Brazil) 

Ituiutaba Station, 1954 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. O’Dell 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1924 
Aoto, Miss Dawn 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Kaller, Rev. and Mrs. Donald W. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Rawlins, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 12, Patro- 
cinio, E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Paracutu Station, 1942 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 20, Paracutu, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 

Unai Station, 1956 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Unai, Minas, Brazil) 
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Taiwan 


Free China 
Chang Hua, 1953 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Jooonh L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, Chang 
Hua, Taiwan (Free China) 


Hsinchu 
unkin, Miss Nettie D. 
tribling, Miss Frances 
(Address: P. O. Box 124, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China) 


Hwalien, 1952 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6, Minli Li, Milun Hwa- 
lien, Taiwan (Free China) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. 


Robt. L. 
(Address: 30, Chung Hsueh Lu 
Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Tai Chung, 1953 
Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
unkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
rimble, Dr. and Mrs, A. T. ; 
(Address: Tung Hai University, Tai 
hung, Taiwan (Free China) 
Craven, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene 
(Address: 221 Kuo Kuang Road, 
Tai Chung, Taiwan) 


Tainan 
tRice, Miss Esther 
Tainan Theological College 
228 East Gate Road 
Tainan, Taiwan 
Taipei, 1949 
Seneioone, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94, N. Chung Shan Road, 


Section 2, Tai 
Cc 


ei, Taiwan (Free 
ina) 
Blandau, Rev. and Mrs. Richard 
(Address: House 6, Lane 35, Alley 
16, Jen Ai Road, Section Four, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Broom, Miss Ann 
Colvin, Miss Evelyn 
14, Lane 100, Sung Chiang Lu 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China) 
Farlow, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Address: P. O. Box 2017, Taipei, 
Taiwan (Free China 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan 
(Free China) 

Kepler, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
(Address: Post Office Box 870, Tai- 
pei, Taiwan (Free China) 

*Sells, Miss Margaret 
(Address: 4, Lane 96, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan, (Free 
China) 


Tan-Shui, 1949 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4, Hsin Sheng Street, Tan- 
shui (Taipei Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


Yu-Li, 1954 
Bradley, Rev. and Mrs. Blake 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
(Address: 6-1, Ta Tung Road, Yu-Li 
(Hualien Hsien) Taiwan 
(Free China) 


—_—e— 
China 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
(On Board Assignment) 


*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
(Special Leave of Absence) 





Ecuador 


Darnell, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador 


Japan 
Japan Mission 
Gifu Station, 1917 
Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 
(Address: 6 Kokonoe Cho, 
Chome, Gifu, Japan) 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
Sugiyama Building A-8, Meitoku 
Cho, Gifu, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 
*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Jr. 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. T. 

41, Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Stubbs, Rev. and Mrs. V. G. III 
17/2 Aotani Cho, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. James B. 
Wilson, Rev. and Mrs. Kenneth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 3 Chome, Nada 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
~Spencer, Miss Dorothy J. 
Canadian Academy, Nagamine 
Yama, Oishi, Nada Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Connell, ‘Miss Juanita 
116 Hongu Cho, Kochi, Japan 
*Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 
Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
4389 Nakabu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Mooney, Dr. and Mrs. R. N. 
87 Jato Cho, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, Kinjo College, 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., 


Jr. 
31/1 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, 
Showa Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. Merle I. 
17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, 
Kasugai Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
2803 Wakinoshima Cho, 1 Chome, 
Tajimi Shi, Gifu Ken, Japan 
*Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. A. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
83 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Logan, Mrs. Charles A. 
Yonteck, Miss Barbara 
Nankoryo, Kinjo College, Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Osaka Station, 1957 


Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
1696/21 Tarumi, Suita Shi, 
Osaka-fu, Japan 





Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
Lamb, Miss June 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
Swensen, Miss Nell, (R. N.) 
The Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 
57 Awajihonmachi, 1-Chome 
Higashiyodogawa-Ku, Osaka, 


Ree 

®Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
27 Matsu No Chaya, Naruo Cho 
Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1893 


Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Japan 
Tokushima Station, 1889 
*Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Womeldorf, Miss Katherine 
18 Ike no Uchi—Chuden Cho 
Komatsushima Shi 
Tokushima, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., 


r. 
{i Tokushima Honshu, 3 Chome, 
Tokushima, Japan 
Toyohashi Station, 1890 
Morriss, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 
106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi Shi, 
Japan 
Zentsuji Station, 1950 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Dick, Miss Cornelia 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
®Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji Shi, Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Reagan. Rev. and Mrs. John 
1927 Ikuno Machi, Zentsuji Shi 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
oe _ 


Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 
tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann, (R. N.) 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 

Dietrick, Dr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
Keller, Dr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Parks, Rev. and Mrs. David L. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret, (R. N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robt. L. 
Wayland, Miss Cora 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 


Korea) 


Kwangju Station, 1904 


Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. George 
Thompson 

Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
*Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 

Haley, Miss Sylvia, (R.N.) 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
tMcBryde, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 

Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Mokpo Station, 1899 

Boyer, Rev. Kenneth E. 

*Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Linton, Mrs. W. A. 

Root, Miss Florence 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 

Yang Dong, Chulla Namdo, 
Mokpo, Korea) 


Seoul Station, 1960 

Dunson, Miss Miriam 

Durham, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 
*Rickabaugh, Rev. Homer T. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, 186 Yunchi-Dong, 

Seoul, Korea) 
Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. 





Goette, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. L. 

Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. Johr N, 
1-1 Yunchi Dong, Chong No ku 
Seoul, Korea " 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
“Reva, a. yo | me a 
on, Rev. and Mrs. H 
{Matheson, Mrs. Chris whe 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petric 
tPettis, Rev. and Mrs. E,W. 
Agpple, _~ 7 *. 
ess: Presbyterian Missi 
Chulla Namdo, Soonchun.” 
Korea) 


Taejon Station, 1946 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
tGroschelle, Mr. and Mrs. Frank . 
+Kirkpatrick, Mrs. James F. 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
— Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E., 
r. 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, No. 
133 Ojung-Ni, Taejon, Korea) 


Mexico 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
(Address: Avenida Aleman 73, 

Colonia Cuahtemoc, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexico City (Coyoacan), 1919 
*Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
(Address: Morelos 124, Coyoacan, 

Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Guerrero #7, Coyoacan 
21, Mexico, D.F. Mexico) 
Taggart, Miss Barbara Ann 
Tannehill, Miss Helen B. 
(Address: Belisario Dominguez No. 
118, Dpto. 4, Coyoacan, 21, D. F 
Mexico) 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Apartado Postal 31,117 
Mexico 19, D. F., Mexico) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. David E. 
(Address: Berlin 153, Colonia 
del Carmen, Coyoacan, Mexico 21, 
D.F., Mexico) 
McKay, Mr. and Mrs. Adger S. 
Paris 149-3, a. a Mexico 21, 


Morelia Station, 1919 


*Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 

(Address: Apartado 263, Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

tGrier, Mr. Paul L., Jr. 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R. N.) 

*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.) 

Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 

chaaneas: Sanatorio “La Luz,” 

Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec Station, 1952 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
West, Miss Paula (R. N.) 

(Address: Pipila No. 1, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 

(Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan Station, 1934 


Pemberton, Miss Helen ‘oe 
(Address: “La Granja” Colonia Pin- 
zon, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico) 


—eo— 
Portugal 
Goodpasture, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


(Address: Chalet Louise Carcavelos, 
Portugal) 





Mission Court 
1204-08 Rennie Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 


Homes for our missionaries while on furlough 


Mission Haven 
235 Inman Drive 
Decatur, Georgia 


Presbyterian Furlough Home 


225 Kennedy Court 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Mission Ranch 
507 Bellevue Place 
Austin, Texas 





®On Furlough 
®°QOn Leave of Absence 


Teacher of Missionary Children 
ti?Temporary Assignment 


tAssociate or Short Term Worker 


POSTAL RATES 
Regular Mail: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea eight (8) 


cents. Mexico four (4) cents. 


Air Mail: Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea twenty-five (25) cents 


r % ounce. 


razil ten (10) cents per % ounce. 


Mexico seven (7) cents. 
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Postal cards: Africa, Brazil, China (Taiwan), Japan and Korea five (5) 


cents. 


Mexico three (3) cents. 


Air mail folders can be purchased at the Post Office for ten °° cents 


which can be used for Africa, China (Taiwan), Japan and 


orea. 


For other information—Consult the Local Post Office. 


PARCEL POST 


Please write to the Board of World Missions for information, Post Office 


Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVE* 





Mementi for Prayer 


The Constraint of Love 


Dear Lord, Your love constrains me with powerful 
shackles. I am no longer free to resent. I am compelled to 
forgive. And, suddenly, when I do so, the shackles fall away 
and I perceive that Your love restrains only as the force 


of gravity and the weight of the atmosphere do. I am truly 
free. How wonderful! Amen. 


Folly 


Forgive our foolishness, dear Lord. Forgive us especially 
when we are so silly as to believe our imprudent actions 
do not matter, are not really sins. Give us wisdom to see 
ourselves through Your eyes, and grace to change our 
ways. AMEN. 


Increase Our Faith! 


Our gracious heavenly Father, we thank You for waiting 
so patiently near each one of us, eager to bless those few 
golden seconds when the timid soul dares to believe— 
fully—in Your power to use him. We thank You, Lord, for 
extending the range of every such tenuous flight of faith 
beyond anything we dare to ask or imagine. Increase our 
faith, Lord! AMEN. 


On Facing the Impossible 


Gracious Lord, this task I face is too difficult for me. 
Therefore I know, oh Lord, that You intend to do this thing 
Yourself. Take my will, my mind, my heart, my spirit and 
my body, Lord, and do through me that which I cannot 
do myself. AMEN. 


I, Shr Dyfed 


DESIGN: PHIL JORDAN 
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